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Chronicle 


Home News.—Immediately after the Senate agreed 
that the United States join the World Court, the Presi- 
dent announced that steps would be taken speedily to 
further our actual membership. For- 
eign opinion was reported as being 
indifferent in the large countries and 
enthusiastic in the small countries. The President, on 
January 30, hailed the entry into the Court as an aid 
to economy and stated that our position for the Arms 
Conference was much strengthened. Hardly, however, 
had he made this statement than Geneva announced that 
the preliminary meeting of this conference was indefinitcly 
postponed. This latter disappointment has given much 
heart to the opponents of American participation in 
European affairs. 

The joint conference of operators and miners broke 
up on February 2 without reaching arry agreement. The 
final rock on which the conference split was that of arbi- 

tration. The miners had agreed to 

Coal voluntary arbitration, but when the 
operators insisted upon compulsory 

arbitration with an advance agreement to accept the find- 
ings of an arbiter, the meeting broke up. Mr. Lewis de- 
clared that he had gone the limit in the line of arbitration. 


World Court 
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The long awaited majority report of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee on the Aluminum Company of America 
was published on February 1. This report, prepared by 
Senator Walsh, demanded an investi- 
gation of the company and severely 
censured the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission. At the same time, 
the attention of both branches of Congress was called to 
another alleged monopoly—that of the projected $2,000,- 
000,000 food corporation. In particular, the announced 
philanthropic intentions of the founder of the corporation 
were much ridiculed. These two cases apparently will 
lead to a demand for the strengthening of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 


Alleged 
Monopolies 


On February 3, the Senate voted to place the maximum 
surtax, that on incomes of $100,000, at 20 per cent, and 
the minimum surtax one per cent on incomes between 

$10,000 and $14,000. With this vote, 

Taxes the last great disputed point was 

passed and the further proposals were 

not expected to delay the Senate very long. The voting 

was non-partisan, as the Democrats have split and the 

radical Republicans have consistently opposed the rates 
as laid down by the Senate Finance Committee. 

On January 31, a number of the Democratic leaders 
held a meeting at the house of Senator Walsh. The an- 
nounced purpose of this meeting was to formulate a set 
of principles for Democratic candi- 
dates to the Senate and the House in 
the next elections. It was understood 
that this meeting was more occupied in the immediate 
problem of winning the next Congress than in the 1928 
elections. Members of nearly all factions were repre- 
sented. On the Wednesday preceding this, the papers 
announce the recent formation of the Thomas Jefferson 
League, of which W. H. Lamar is Vice-Chairman. 
The program of this society is one of anti-centralization 
and defense of the rights of local self-government against 
Federal encroachment and against invasions of personal 
liberty by overturning the Bill of Rights. 


Democrats 


China.—The move for domestic peace is becoming more 
widespread and provincial assemblies are cooperating for 
a national conference to bring it about and to stabilize 
the provisional Government at Peking. 
Meanwhile the _  Extraterritoriality 
Commission and the Customs Parley 
continue to hold their sessions without however making 


Political 
Restlessness 
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much headway. As for the tariff problem, China has not 
modified her demand made at the beginning of the parley 
for a tax of twenty per cent on certain classes of luxuries 
though the American delegates are unwilling to concede 
more than twelve and half per cent, the increase they 
have already agreed to on ordinary duties. In Manchuria 
the trend of affairs is considered ominous and trouble is 
anticipated at any time. It now seems evident that the 
settlement of the Eastern Railway dispute was due to 
Japanese pressure on Chang Tso-lin to release arrested 
Russians. Apparently Chang did not pay much heed to 
orders from Peking but Japan’s influence was decisive. 
The probable reason for the Powers concerned glossing 
over the incident, which, as noted heretofore in this Re- 
view, was clearly a violation of Soviet rights, was that 
neither Japan nor Russia was ready to force an issue. 
Reports from Riga some days after Chang’s concessions 
to Russia’s demands, stated that the Chinese were still 
holding some of the Communists prisoners in Harbin and 
that five hundred women had rioted there and forcibly 
entered the office of the Chief of Police demanding the 
immediate release of all those imprisoned. It would also 
appear that during the recent conflict Chinese soldiers 
crossed the Russian frontier at Payarkoff and attacked 
Siberian peasants. The Chinese consul at Blagoveschensk 
has transmitted to Peking a protest from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment which demands a strict investigation and the 
punishment of the offenders. 


France.—Following the reduction of the period of 
military service from eighteen months to one year, Paul 
Painlevé, Minister of War, has proposed to the Chamber 
that the French Army be reorganized 


Reducing , iP / . 
the into twenty divisions, instead of thirty- 
Army two. There are in home service at 


present 441,000 men. Reorganization, as planned, would 
bring this total down to 300,000, including the regular 
army officers and men. These figures are exclusive of 
the troops in colonial service, numbering approximately 
237,000. In introducing his bill, M. Painlevé emphasized 
the support which the country is thus giving to the move- 
ment of reducing offensive armaments, but made it clear 
that “if France in this shows confidence in the under- 
takings entered into by the peoples, she must not intend 
to weaken her power of resistance to all kinds of aggres- 
sion.” 


Germany.—At the stroke of twelve, on the night of 
January 31, the great bell in the Cathedral tower of 
Cologne intoned a paean of thanksgiving that was taken 
up by hundreds of other church bells 


New Era : 
for throughout the Northern Rhineland. 
Germany It was the moment at which this entire 


area was formally restored to German sovereignty after 
seven years of foreign occupation. With bared heads the 
multitude in the Cathedral square sang their national air. 
A few days later the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Reichstag, by a vote of 18 to 8 gave full freedom of action 
to the Luther Cabinet that it might take immediate steps 
for Germany’s entry into the League of Nations. The 
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rapidity with which this approval was given and the fact 
that no conditions of any kind were affixed has created 
a very favorable impression in League circles. Germany 
will be the fifty-sixth member of the League, and the 
first permanent Council member since its formation. 

On January 1 eleven former soldiers and officers of 
Germany’s mysterious and illegal military organization, 
the Black Reichswehr, faced trial for carrying out a Feme 


The murder. Five persons had been pre- 
Feme viously convicted and many others were 
Murders 


awaiting trial in this same connection. 
The Feme is said to be the clandestine tribunal set up 
within the Black Reichswehr organization to decree its 
acts of vengeance. The organization itself is uniformed 
and constituted in a manner closely resembling the Icgal 
National Reichswehr. Charges have been made that it 
had been abetted by men high in authority. The murder 
of a youth named Pannior, said to have been killed for 
betraying the organization to the Communists, brought on 
the present prosecutions. The trials were all held in 
camera for the alleged reason that the safety of the State 
required secrecy. The liberal papers are violently attack- 
ing this policy, 


Great Britain——The second session of the present 
Parliament was formally opened on February 2. Though 
the Court is still in mourning for the Queen Mother there 
was plenty of splendor and pomp to 
the opening ceremonial. Except for 
the Prince of Wales who was still suf- 
fering from having been thrown from his horse, the royal 
family and the nobility of the realm were all present. 
King George’s speech which was not very long touched 
first upon Great Britain’s foreign relations particularly 
the Iraq problem, the proposed Geneva Disarmament 
Conference and the Italian debt settlement. All of these 
matters, he asserted, were progressing satisfactorily and 
in their issue His Majesty foresaw the promotion of more 
friendly relations with- Foreign Powers. The King then 
urged Parliament to work earnestly for industrial peace 
and for conciliation and fellowship in the solution of 
economic problems that prosperity for the nation might 
not be delayed. He announced the proposed appointment 
of an additional Secretary of State to replace the Secretary 
for Scotland and that, time and opportunity permitting, 
bills would be laid before the Parliament dealing with 
national health insurance, unemployment insurance, rating 
of railways, control of road vehicles, financing of the Poor 
Law in London and the position of the powers of the Board 
of Guardians, and rating and valuation of machinery in 
Scotland. = 

When the debate on the King’s address began upon 


Parliament 
Opens 


the reassembling of the House of Commons after its 


formal opening, Mr. Clynes speaking for Mr. MacDonald, 
leader of the Opposition, opened the 
attack on the Government, complaining 
that its prospectus promised nothing 
and that it had not fulfilled former pledges. Lloyd George 
speaking for the Liberals assailed especially the Italian 


Procedure 
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debt settlement which he denominated unfair. His view 
of the industrial situation was also gloomy and he pointed 
out that the Government was then paying twenty-seven 
per cent of the miners’ wages and by the coming May 
would be paying forty per cent. In replying, Mr. Baldwin, 
the Prime Minister, insisted that the Italian debt settle- 
ment was equitable and he differed from the view ex- 
pressed by Mr. Lloyd George that the United States would 
have agreed to a cancellation of the debts. For the rest, 
he made a rapid survey of the whole of his policy. The 
Disarmament Conference, at the request of five other 
Powers had been postponed to between March and May, 
which would give Russia time to accept the tendered in- 
vitation. In the House of Lords the Government met its 
first defeat of the new session. Following a spirited 
discussion for new conditions of land purchase in Ireland 
under the régime created by the Irish treaty, the motion 
despite its resistance by the Government was carried by a 
majority of two in a sparsely filled chamber. 


Hungary.—The counterfeiting scandal is keeping the 
country in a ferment of excitement. In the Hungarian 
Parliament the Socialist Deputy Farkas openly charged 

Suheaats Premier Bethlen with responsibility 
and for the crime, demanding his resigna- 

“Revelations” nation. He further proposed imme- 
diate parliamentary consideration of the Socialist proposal 
to abolish the present provisional Constitution and replace 
the Regency by a State Council comprised of three mem- 
bers. When, amid the shouts of “ Resign!” the Premier 
was finally heard he denied the charges and refused to 
sacrifice those members of his Cabinet who were definitely 
accused of complicity in the plot. The Legitimists on 
their side also attacked both the Premier and the Regent 
Horthy, but their demand was for the establishment of 
a Conservative Government with Count Andrassy as 
Premier and Count Apponyi as Regent. Finally, the pub- 
lication on February 1 of a voluminous public document 
acted like a bomb thrown into the midst of this situation. 
The document was an official bill of indictment against 
twenty-six men for complicity in the counterfeiting plot. 
In particular the indictment confirmed the existence of 
a letter written by Count Bethlen, which had already con- 
tributed greatly to the critical position above described. 
The letter indicated that a month before any arrests in 
connection with the counterfeiting were actually made, 
the Premier had been aware of the existence of this plot. 
It shows that some steps were taken by him to investigate 
and prevent it, but the accusation is brought against him 
that he did not act with the energy demanded of him by 
the gravity of the crime. In addition, the diary of Colonel 
Jankovitch has been published, which involves many im- 
portant personages and contains sensational statements, 
more or less cryptic. There is mention, in particular of an 
Albertist movement to put Archduke Albert on the throne, 
which is stated to have been intended for “ public pur- 
poses.” The counterfeiting is there said to have originated 
with Prince Windisch-Graetz in 1923 and is described as 
reaching out in all directions. 
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Italy—On January 29, the day following the intro- 
duction of a similar bill in the French lower House, the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies adopted a measure for Army 

Attitude Reorganization. Incidental to discus- 
_Toward sion of the bill, Premier Mussolini 
Disarmament ‘emphasized that Italy desires peace, 
but he is nevertheless persuaded “that, as in the Garden 
of Islam, peace is only sure when under the shadow of 
our swords.” The New York Times quotes him as having 
declared that “ regardless of prayers in the cathedrals and 
processions in the streets, all of which will be useless,” 
seventy-six regiments were to be stationed in the chief 
cities of the provinces, and eleven in other “ fitting places.” 
The attitude of official Italy toward disarmament is an- 
other clue to the obviously general European reluctance 
to hold the preparatory arms conference, scheduled to 
take place at Geneva February 15, but which has been 


postponed. 


Japan.—The untimely death of Premier Kato, an- 
nounced in last issue, has thrown politics into a turmoil. 
With a view to grasping power in the crisis the Opposition 

Aftermath party is actively reorganizing and 

of Premier planning realignments. Reijiro Wa- 

Kato’s Death = (atsuki who during the opening days 
of the Diet was acting Premier because of Kato’s illness, 
has been formally appointed Premier ad interim by Prince 
Regent Hirohito. There is every prospect that His Jap- 
anese Imperial Highness will invite him to form a Pan- 
Kenseikai Government. Mr. Wakatsuki already enjoys 
an international reputation as a statesman and is a 
financier and jurist of some repute which would fit him 
for the Premiership. Observers however believe that 
another Kenseikai Cabinet could not weather the Diet 
without Kato. In some quarters it is noted that Wakat- 
suki will seek to retain office by a coalition with the Seitu 
Honto Party which holds the balance of power in the 
lower House, giving them two portfolios with which they 
would probably be satisfied. However the peers do not 
favor a coalition holding that the new Government should 
appeal to the people. On the other hand because of the 
recent change in the voting laws the issue of a general 
election is very problematical. By virtue of the change 
which will be in effect for the first time at the next general 
election, about ten million people will cast their first vote. 
The 1925 suffrage act, while not allowing women to vote 
abolished property-holding qualifications and fixed the 
voting age at twenty-five. The throne has made the 
late Premier Kato a count and has raised his court rank 


posthumously. 





Latin-America.—Monsignor Beda Cardinale, former 
Nuncio to Argentina, has been named Nuncio to Brazil, 
succeeding Cardinal Enrico Gasparri in that post—— 

The credit situation in Brazil has 

Brazil somewhat improved of late, but it is 
thought to be only temporary. Bra- 

zilian exports and imports show large increases in 1925 
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over the previous year. The leading purchaser was the 
United States, followed by France and Italy. Great 
Britain is fast losing its position as a customer having 
fallen from the third place to the sixth. In 1925 
68,754 immigrants entered Brazil. 

Monsignor Luis Javier Mujfioz, S.J., Archbishop of 
Guatemala, has been named Apostolic Visitor of the 
Missions in Colombia. The flourishing condition of these 
missions was demonstrated at the 
Missionary Exhibit of Bogota in 1924 
as well as at the Vatican Missionary 
Exhibition———The Cause of the Beatification of Fray 
Ezequiel Moreno y Diaz, Augustinian Bishop of Pasto, 
was recently introduced befor the Congregation of Rites. 
——tThe financial position of the Government is good and 
commercial conditions have much improved. The De- 
partment of Caldas is discussing a loan for $10,000,000. 
Under competitive bids by British, German, Belgian and 
United States firms for locomotives for Government rail- 
ways, the Minister of Public Works awarded the contract 
to an American company. 





Colombia 


Colonel Manuel Torres was executed at Torreon on 
January 10, by the Mexican military authorities, ostensibly 
because he was suspected of having assaulted and held 
up trains running between Nuevo 
Laredo and Mexico City. According 
to a report of the Immigration Office 
of the Department of Labor in San Antonio, Texas, 
Torres was a duly commissioned colonel in the De la 
Huerta revolutionary army which revolted against 
Obregon in 1923. When the revolt failed Torres fled 
to the United States and, after various proceedings, was 
deported at the beginning of January upon assurances 
from Mexican officials that if Torres were delivered into 
their authority, he “ would not be proceeded against as a 
revolutionist.” It is thought in some quarters that the 
affair may lead to international complications and the 
report that the United States Senate may investigate the 
execution of Colonel Torres and the deportation of 
political refugees has come as an unwelcome surprise to 
Mexican politicians. It is said that Mexico is preparing 
to ask for the wholesale return of political refugees into 
the United States under the so-called border smuggling 
treaty recently signed in Washington by representatives 
of both countries——General Francisco Coss, Torres’ 
commander and a leader in the De la Huerta revolution, 
who is now in San Antonio, Texas, was given a secret 
deportation hearing two weeks ago and the records sent 
to Washington. He said he had been guilty of no viola- 
tion of law, and has been residing in the United States 
since 1924 where he expected to make his home. The 
Mexican land and oil law situation has come to a deadlock. 
Both the United States and Mexico are standing firm. A 
second note of protest against certain features of the new 
land and oil laws was sent on February 2 in reply to 
Mexico’s recent answer to the original protest. 


The Rt. Rev. George J. Caruana, Bishop of Porto Rico, 
recently returned to Porto Rico after an absence of several 


Mexico 
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which he spent in Washington 
for the purpose of urging a modifi- 
cation of the present restrictive im- 
migration law so as to enable Sisters 
of Spanish extraction to continue the direction of asylums, 
orphanages and _ hospitals. The Rt. Rev. Edwin V. 
Byrne, recently consecrated in Philadelphia, sailed for 
Porto Rico on January 28 to take possession of the new 
see of Ponce of which he is the first Bishop. 


months, part - of 


Porto Rico 





Spain.—It required about seven ana a halt montns 
for Columbus to complete his initial voyage to the New 
World and return to Palos de la Frontera. With the same 
Palos as point of departure, Com- 
mander Ramon Franco and _ three 
associates, in the Spanish seaplane 
“Ne Plus Ultra,” took off early on January 22, headed 
for South America, and aiming to make the eastward 
journey of 10,030 kilometers in about fifty-six actual 
flying hours. Four days later they had successfully 
covered 1,373 miles, more than half the journey, and on 
the afternoon of January 31, finally reached Pernambuco, 
Brazil. The Spanish aviators are therefore the first to 
complete, by air travel, the crossing of the Atlantic from 
Europe to South America. Portuguese fliers who essayed 
the trip in 1922 had to finish their journey by steamer. 

According to a statement made by Premier de Rivera, 
January 19, the present Spanish deficit is approximately 
700,000,000 pesetas, which, next year, he hopes to see 
reduced by one-half. This can be 
accomplished by locating and taxing 
fortunes at present hidden, and by 
effecting a wider policy of economy. Referring to con- 
ditions in Morocco, de Rivera foresees an end of the 
campaign against Abd-el-Krim by next Spring. The 
Spanish troops have maintained the whiphand all winter, 
and are even now training for the decisive battle against 
the Riffian leader. With a desire of discussing the 
foreign policy of the Kingdom the Spanish Ambassadors 
abroad have been ordered to report for conference at 
Madrid. Don Juan Riafio, Spain’s chief representative 
at Washington, says the New York Times, is expected to 
figure prominently in the discussions, in view of the 
Government’s interest in American opinion, and its desire 
of closer commercial and intellectual cooperation with the 
United States. 


Trans-Atlantic 
Air Flight 


Prospects 
in Morocco 








Montgomery Carmichael is the next in the list 
of novelist contributors to our series, and he will 
develop a very original idea in his paper entitled 
“ Nature and Grace in the Novel.” 


Joseph Husslein will conciude his present 
series on the Pope’s Encyclical @uas Primas by 
an article on “ The Feast of Jesus Christ, King.” 

Peter Dolin will write on “Catholic Broadcast- 
ing,’ and A. Hilliard Atteridge on “ Changes in 
the Near East.” 
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The Holy Season 

Ft ged as an aid to lissomness, fasting is not com 

mon in these days. Many a fair lady will fast for the 
sake of her figure who would demur if asked to fast for 
the sake of her soul. Mutatis mutandis, much the same 
is true of the so-called sterner sex, who if the advertise- 
ments speak true, are also beginning to concern themselves 
with paints, powders, lotions and other aids to pigmented 
beauty. But fasting for spiritual reasons is not popular. 
It is too much like self-restraint, and while the world 
needs restraint, never more so, it is not in any great 
haste to begin to learn its practice. Let us eat, drink 
and be merry is its easy and fallacious creed. 

Here as always, the Catholic ideal strikes directly 
against the maxims of the world. Our Blessed Lord gave 
us the example, and hence from the beginning the Church 
has taught her children the value to the soul of fasting 
and of other forms of bodily self-denial. It is true that 
in this age of weakened physical constitutions and, per- 
haps, of a Faith not so vigorous as of old, the Church 
does not require much from her children under pain 
of sin. She is not exacting in her laws; she is indulgent 
in granting dispensations. Perhaps her spirit can be ex- 
pressed in the words of St. Ignatius who wrote that cor- 
poral austerity ought to hurt but not injure. The Church 
commands us to fast on certain days in Lent, but she 
does not ask us to fast so as to weaken our health. She 
never loses sight of the ideal, but she tempers, as did 
our Saviour, the rigor of the law according to our in- 
firmity. 

But surely Catholics who cannot fast during the holy 
season of Lent should not consider themselves freed from 
the obligation to practice some form of self-denial. With- 
out countenancing the gibe in Herrick’s “To fast thy sin, 
not bin—that’s Lent,” it is surely true that Lent will 
be most profitable to all who through use of the means 
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of grace succeed in uprooting one sin or serious failing 
by Easter time. Since the chief means of grace given us 
by the Saviour of the world are prayer and the Sac- 
raments, the practical application of this suggestion is 
plain. It may cost an effort to be regular in our daily 
prayers during Lent; to rise early and go fasting to 
church there to receive the Body and Blood of the Sav- 
iour; and to attend the services which during this holy 
time bring home to us the story of the Infinite Love 
which prompted our dear Lord to lay down His life for 
us. But the effort will be worth while. 

Through fasting, the words of the Missal remind us, 
vices are suppressed, the soul is strengthened, and we 
are made ready to enjoy the everlasting reward of vir- 
tue. Not all can fast, but all can practise self-denial. 
Blessed shall we be if we choose that form which will 
make us more fervent in our prayers and more eager 
to present ourselves day by day at the Altar whereon 
is offered the Sacrifice for the redemption of us all. 


A Man Who Could Wait 


S clearly as any man of his time, and more clearly 

than most, Washington perceived the needs of his 
country. He saw them all through the bitter days of the 
Revolution, and the almost equally trying period of the 
first years of the young Republic. Time has vindicated 
his wisdom. 

Like that other great American, Abraham Lincoln, 
Washington was supremely patient and therefore always 
willing to wait. In those dark months of the Revolution 
when all seemed lost, he waited. Victories achieved .by 
subordinate officers in other fields did not change his 
policy. Not once did he yield to the temptation to sac- 
rifice a permanent good to a brilliant but fruitless achieve- 
ment. He never moved until he was ready, and was 
quite content to suffer defeat, whenever defeat was the 
price of his plans to insure ultimate success. He knew 
that he could afford to wait. 

A reformer in the best sense, Washington has an un- 
fortunately small number of imitators today. Hurry is 
the order of the day, even in problems of social and 
political import. Yet reforms have seldom been achieved 
by gallopers on horseback. They come slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, borne on the shoulders of men who have 
taken time to consider every factor. We of today, on the 
contrary, once we discern something amiss demand im- 
mediate change. The process of educating the public into 
a knowledge of the evil and the means whereby it may 
be removed, is too slow. The influences which may be 
brought to bear by factors of ethical and religious force 
move far too sluggishly to satisfy our hot zeal. There- 
fore we strive to destroy every evil in the social body 
by the use of a policeman’s bludgeon. We pass a law 
against the wrong, often before we have the evidence 
that it is a wrong, and quite without reference to the truth 
that it may be an evil which no legislature can correct. 
After the first stirring moments of attempted enforcement, 
our attention is directed to other shortcomings, and the 
original evil goes on without let or hindrance. We pass 
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an Amendment to elect Senators by popular vote, and soon 
thereafter discover that in at least two States this office 
is offered to the highest bidder. We pass an Amendment 
to suppress the evils arising from the intemperate use of 
alcohol, and today our boys and girls purchase pocket 
flasks at the corner cigar store in every village. Our 
attempts at reform fail because we are unwilling to wait. 

The teacher and the religious worker know well that 
good order rests upon foundations that are reared slowly. 
The reformer has yet to learn that lesson, and in his 
pernicious energy is bringing about changes which, under 
the purpose of social betterment, destroy the fundamental 
law of the land. To him may be addressed the words of 
Washington, taken from his Farewell Address: 

Toward the preservation of your government, and the perma- 
nency of your happy state, it is requisite not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of in- 
novation upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. One 
method of assault may be to effect in the forms of the Constitu- 
tion alterations which will impair the energy of the system, 
and thus to undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. 

It is praiseworthy to honor the memory of Washing- 
ton. But it is folly to honor him and at the same time 
strive to undermine the principles and policies to which 
he devoted his life. His lesson to us of the twentieth 
century is to learn to wait. 


A Good End But Bad Means 


HE decision of Justice Strong of Brooklyn on the 
alleged right of the police to raid without warrant 

will be received with gratification by all who are interested 
in the preservation of good order. As noted in AMERICA 
for February 6, the claim has been made by a public offi- 
cial that his agents might forcibly enter private premises 
whenever there was “reason” to believe that these were 
used for illegal purposes. Admitting that this plea was 
made in all honesty, Justice Strong held that it could not 
possibly be sustained, since it was contrary to the Bill 
of Rights of the State of New York. “It is futile to 
argue that in the ends of justice the police should be given 
extraordinary rights or privileges not permitted by law.” 
Decisions of this constitutional tenor are needed sorely. 
A wave of crime is sweeping over the country, but crimes 
committed against the Constitution by men sworn to up- 
hold the Constitution will not break it. For the purpose 
of more than one earnest reformer in this country, we 
have nothing but respect, but we have no respect whatever 
for practices based on the principle that a good end 
justifies the use of bad means. It would be hard to con- 
ceive of any principle more destructive of morality or 
better calculated to stir up disorder in the community. Yet 
it is shockingly common. Thus a few years ago, a New 
York society which in the past has done much to merit 


the confidence and good will of the public, almost for- - 


feited its claims to favorable consideration when it sent 
respectable young women into the streets to pose as pro- 
moters of vice, the intention being to arrest and convict 
prospective violators of a city ordinance. Thus the agents 
of a society, founded to suppress vice, were not only re- 
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quired to violate a statute, but what was worse, to offer 
to enter upon an act gravely reprobated by the Decalogue 
and by the customs of all civilized peoples. Happily for 
its reputation, the society soon abandoned this gravely 
immoral method of suppressing disorder. 

Throughout the country, there is a distressing readiness 
to fight crime, if not precisely by crime at least by prac- 
tices which set at naught constitutional guarantees of 
grave importance and the oath of officials to protect these 
guarantees. Not only are these practices without justifi- 
cation in the eyes of the law, but as experience has 
shown, they actually increase the disorder against which 
they are directed. 


. Capital Punishment Again 

OT to be taken seriously as a philosopher, Mr. Dud- 

ley Field Malone expressed a very common view 
when he argued that capital punishment was wrong be- 
cause the State may not do what the individual is for- 
bidden to do. But the individual is forbidden to take the 
life of his fellow man. Therefore the same prohibition 
rests upon the State. 

The major proposition should be denied and the minor 
accepted with substantial distinctions, but the syllogism 
limps and in any case this chopping of logic is not called 
for by men of common sense. Mr. Malone’s doctrine, 
apparently shared by the eminent Mr. Clarence Darrow, 
seems to be that the State and every individual go share 
and share alike in all rights and duties. If the State may 
not do what the individual may not, and if the same in- 
hibitions rest upon the State and the individual citizen, 
we at once enter upon the mazes of a topsy-turvy world 
from which not even the combined skill of Messrs. Darrow 
and Malone can extricate us. The subject need not be 
pursued into its ultimate ramifications. Suffice it to say 
that while no individual may recognize Messrs. Malone 
and Darrow as advocates at the bar, the State may, and, 
apparently, some State has done just that, Nor may any 
individual coin money, levy taxes, raise an army, or float 
a navy, but the State may, should, and does. No indi- 
vidual may try his fellow citizen for crime, or convict or 
imprison him, but the State can, should, and occasionally 
does. Yet the parallel of dissimilarity does not invariably 
hold. In given circumstances, of which the most common 
is self-defense, the individual may take life. Similarly, 
and also under given circumstances, the State too may 
take life. The citizen acts to defend himself. The. State 
acts to defend itself, to protect its citizens and to preserve 
the common good. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the theory which 
denies the right of the State to inflict capital punishment 
for crime cannot be reconciled with the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture and of Catholic theologians and moralists. There 
is a difference of opinion, it is true, as to the precise 
ground upon which this right rests, but all agree that 
the right itself exists. Nor need it be said that there is 
a still greater variance of opinion among Catholic writers 
as to the number and nature of the disorders for which 
capital punishment may be inflicted. These will differ 
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in various ages and countries. But as to the right of the 
State to inflict capital punishment for reasonable cause, 
they entertain no doubt whatever. 

However, the serious student of penology may ask 
the origin of all this pother over the supposed evil of 
capital punishment when capital punishment, compared 
with the number of crimes for which it is supposed to 
exacted, is almost as rare in the United States as a roc or 
a dodo. If Messrs. Malone, Lawes and Darrow were 
heading a committee to discover why capital punishment 
is not inflicted, or the relation between unpunished crimi- 
nals and the scandalous prevalence of crime, their purpose 
would be above criticism. But when murderers stalk 
abroad almost unhindered in their search for other vic- 
tims, it is particularly inopportune to search out ways 
and means of making their lot even more comfortable 
than it is at present. 


The Teacher’s Salary 


Bier report of the treasurer of Princeton, issued last 
week, gives publicity to a fact long known to educa- 
tors. It is, briefly, that the tuition fees paid by college 
students defray only a part of the sums expended to keep 
the college in existence. At Princeton, the income from 
fees was $852,181, and the expenditures for the year 
were $1,691,079. The disparity between these totals 
means that the University spent $348 of its funds upon 
each of its 2,412 students. 

No similar figures have been compiled for any Catholic 
college, but the probability is that here the true differ- 
ence between income from fees and the cost of mainte- 
nance is even more striking. The services of the Religious 
professors vowed to poverty and in receipt of no salary, 
have always constituted the main resources of the Catholic 
college. But how long will this happy condition last? 

As has been noted in these columns by competent ob- 
servers, the time is coming, and for some institutions is 
now at hand, when this source of support will suffer seri- 
ous diminution. Within the last decade the number of 
students in Catholic colleges has increased marvelously, 
while vocations to the teaching Orders have not been 
proportionally augmented. We cannot think that this in- 
equality will be soon levelled by a striking growth in voca- 
tions. There seems no escape from the conclusion that 
upon the lay teacher, already a prominent figure in many 
Catholic institutions, more of the work in our colleges 
must shortly devolve. 

But as the lay teacher is not bound by a vow of pov- 
erty, the question of giving him an adequate salary presses 
for a solution. Few if any Catholic colleges have a suffi- 
cient endowment, and the point beyond which tuition fees 
cannot be raised is soon reached. Some years ago, the 
Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., suggested an appeal by 
the college for an endowment fund for the support of 
the lay teacher. On another page of this issue, the Rev. 
John La Farge, S.J., asks that the energy now expended 
to raise money for the aid of Catholic students in non- 
Catholic colleges, be diverted in favor of funds for the 
Catholic students who are striving to enter a Catholic 
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college. The solution of this problem is assuredly one of 
the gravest now confronting the administrators of the 
Catholic college. 


“Amending Creation” 


HE President is accustomed to receiving delegations. 

It is part of the day’s work, and very few, it may 

be presumed, do more than create a passing ripple on 

the calm surface of his diurnal routine. But two delega- 

tions which have waited upon President Coolidge within 

the last few weeks are of a more striking character. Each 

was composed of women, and what one asked the other 

anathematized. Were either dear charmer away, the Pres- 
ident might be happier. 

Miss Paul’s group asked the President to support an 
amendment to the Constitution conferring equal rights 
upon men and women, with, of course, no privileges to 
either. The precise extent to which an amendment of 
this character might be stretched cannot, in the nature 
of the case, be determined with precision, but it is clearly 
based upon a grave misconception. Male and female He 
created them, we are told in Holy Writ, and male and 
female they are to this day, all with the special strength 
and weakness of their respective sexes, one ministering 
to the other and sustaining it, in the struggle that we call 
life. But through it all, male and female they remain, 
and we incline to agree with the esteemed Chicago Trib- 
une in its conclusion that this equal rights amendment is 
in reality an amendment to change the fiat of an all-wise 
Creator. 

The doctrine of the famous Dutch philosopher who 
after years of study and reams of questionnaires, con- 
cluded that men are not women and women are not men, 
but that men are men and women are women, has often 
been attacked but never overturned. And women, taking 
them by and large, with due allowance for exceptions, 
stand in need of a protection from the law with which the 
average man can dispense. Occasionally this protection is 
afforded in the form of a prohibition. Many States have 
forbidden the employment of women in certain dangerous 
and unusually fatiguing occupations; in others they are 
torbidden to work as long as men. Some ordinances, how- 
ever, are positive in tone. Minimum wage laws generally 
refer to women, not to men. It is common for munici- 
palities and States to grant pensions to widows which they 
refuse to widowers, and forms of relief to indigent 
mothers not conceded to indigent fathers. Practically every 
State allows alimony to wives, but not to husbands. In 
purpose at least, these laws are good. They admit as a 
patent fact woman’s inferior physical strength and en- 
durance, and recognize her special duties and her peculiar 
claims. Miss Paul would destroy this policy by revoking 
privileges conceded by reasons of sex. 

Under an equality established by amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, these laws would necessarily become 
inoperative. The effect upon society would not be good. 
The plain fact is that woman does not need the exact pro- 
cedure meted out to man, and does need legal recognition 
of her right to special respect and protection. 
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ANIEL, the last of the four great Prophets, on 
whom the gift of wisdom was marvelously con- 
ferred even as a boy, may in a special way be 

regarded as the Prophet of Christ’s World-Kingdom. 
Others also proclaimed the universal reign of Christ and 
the Psalmist sang of its unlimited extension: “ He shall 
rule from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of 
the earth . . . all the Kings of the earth shall adore Him, 
all nations shall serve Him” (1xxi.8.11); but their 
hearts beat high, above all, for Sion; the hopes of Juda 
and Israel burned in their breast like a consuming fire. 

Daniel no less deeply and tenderly loved his own, but 
he foresaw with vivid clearness the destruction of the 
nation’s sanctuary, and the desolation that should con- 
tinue “even to the consummation and to the end.” His 
vision passed far beyond his land and people and his 
heart embraced all the wide earth, which he saw as one 
vast kingdom of “Christ the Prince.” Hence, also, par- 
ticular reference is made to the Prophecies of Daniel by 
Pope Pius XI in his great encyclical on “ Jesus Christ, 
King.” 

Born of royal stock, Daniel had been carried off into 
capitivity with Joakim, King of Juda. The occasion of 
the important Prophecy on the World-Kingdom of Christ, 
to which special attention shall be given here, was a dream 
which God had sent to the fierce Babylonian conqueror, 
Nabuchodonosor. The dream escaped the monarch’s 
memory but left his soul terrified. In vain he summoned 
his magicians, diviners and wise men to recall it for him: 
‘Unless you tell me the dream, and the meaning thereof,” 
he said to them, “ you shall be put to death ” (Dan. ii. 5). 

“The thing thou askest, O king, is difficult,” they 
answered, “nor can anyone be found that can show it 
before the king, excepting the gods, whose conversation 
is not with men.” But Daniel, hearing of what had come 
to pass, prayed for light to the one true God who 
“changeth times and ages, taketh away kingdoms and 
establisheth them.” Appearing before the King, he told 
him the dream and its meaning. 

“Thou, O king, sawest, and behold there was, as it 
were, a great statue.” The head thereof was of finest gold, 
the breast and the arms were of silver, the belly and thighs 
of brass, aad the legs of iron, with the feet partly iron 
and partly clay. But a stone “cut out of a mountain 
without aid of hands” struck the feet of the statue 
and shattered them to pieces. “ Then were the iron, 
the clay, the brass, the silver and the gold 
broken to pieces together, and became like the chaff of’ 
a summer’s threshing floor, and they were carried away 
by the wind.” But the stone itself became a great moun- 
tain and “ filled the whole earth” (Jbid. 35). 

Turning next to the interpretation, Daniel explained 
how the head of gold represented the Babylonian world- 
kingdom over which Nabuchodonosor then ruled. This 
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would be succeeded by a second and inferior kingdom, of 
silver, which in turn would be followed by “ another third 
kingdom, of brass, which shall rule over all the world.” 
The last of these would be of iron. It was to be a most 
mighty kingdom, “as iron breaketh into pieces and sub- 
dueth all things, so shall that break and destroy all these ” 
(/bid. 40). The traditional verification of this Prophecy 
very reasonably sees in the four kingdoms respectively the 
Babylonian, under which Daniel lived and which he him- 
self identified, the Medo-Persian, the Greco-Macedonian 
and finally the Roman. This last, as elsewhere the 
Prophet most accurately tells us: “shall be greater than 
all the kingdoms and devour the whole earth, and’ shall 
tread it down, and break it in pieces” (Dan. vii. 23). 

Notice how throughout there is always one dominant 
thought—each kingdom mentioned is a world-kingdom, 
and such above all others was to be the fifth, or Messianic 
Kingdom, the Kingdom of “ Christ the Prince.” 

For in “the days of those kingdoms,” namely of the 
last named, since the kingdoms were to exist successively 
—in the days, that is, of the Roman Empire—God Him- 
self would set up a Kingdom. Its origin would not be the 
work of human power. For the stone, which represents 
Christ, or more properly still the Kingdom itself where- 
with Christ is identified as its Head, was to come from 
on.high, to be “cut out of the mountain without the aid 
of hands.” Of all this the perfect .verification was to be 
found in the message of the Angel Gabriel to Mary: 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the most High shall overshadow thee. And therefore 
also the Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God” (Luke 1. 35). It was the same Angel, 
who also appeared to Daniel and announced to him 
“Christ the Prince.” 

That stone, that Kingdom with Christ as its King, was 
to increase until it would cover the whole earth: “ But 
the stone that struck the statue became a great mountain, 
and filled the whole earth.’”’ Once more the words of 
Daniel are paralleled by the words of the Angel to Mary: 
“He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
most High; and the Lord shall give unto him the ,throne 
of David his Father, and he shall reign in the house of 
Jacob for ever. And of his kingdom there shall be no 
end” (Luke 1.32, 33). 

But let us hear the Prophet’s own description of the 
fifth world-kingdom, the Kingdom of Christ, which shall 
follow upon the ruins of the other four, and transcend 
them all. The Prophet says: 

The God of heaven will set up a kingdom that shall. never be 
destroyed, and his kingdom shall not be delivered up to another 
people [as were all the preceding purely earthly kingdoms], and 
it shall break in pieces and shall consume all these kingdoms, and 
itself shall stand for ever. (Dan. ii. 44.) 

Almighty God not merely revealed to His Prophet 
Daniel the great world-empires that were to follow each 
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other in the ancient world. He did more. He showed 
all the sum and total of their might and splendor com- 
bined into one single image. There could be no more 
stupendous image of human power than that statue shown 
to Nabuchodonosor, which left awe-stricken and terrified, 
the man of destiny who held in his grasp an empiry in 
which were concentrated all the glories of the conquests 
of past ages. But ail that worldly greatness which his 
astonished eyes beheld in one glance should be shattered 
to pieces and scattered like dust to the wind before the 
immeasurably greater Kingdom which “the God of 
heaven” Himself would set up and which alone should 
never be destroyed. 

There is a tone of militancy throughout this Prophecy 
which the reader cannot have failed to notice. The same 
tone we have previously observed in the psalms and 
prophecies regarding the Kingship and Kingdom of Christ. 

Why have the Gentiles raged, 
And the people devised vain things? 
The Kings of the earth stood up 
And the princes met together 
Against the Lord and against his Christ. (Ps. ii. 1. 2.) 

That is one side of the picture. But in the other the 
King, though fair above all the sons of men and filled 
with mercy and tenderness for all who accept His sway, 
is seen in the end to humble the pride of all His enemies. 
For He who is Infinite Justice as well as Infinite Love 
had commissioned Christ to subject all things to Himself, 
that He may so at last present all His conquests to the 
Father, who Himself is imaged forth as thus addressing 
the Messias-King. 

Ask of me, and I will give thee 

The Gentiles for thy inheritance, 

And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron, 

And shalt break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 


(Ps. ii. 8.9.) 

Let us remember, too, the prophecy of Simeon at the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple: ‘“ Behold this child 
is set for the fall and the resurrection of many in Israel, 
and for a sign which shall be contradicted ” (Luke ii. 34), 
and then pass to the final scene of all when the King shall 
say to those at His right, “Come, ye blessed of the 
Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you,” but 
to them at His left he shall say, “ Depart from me, you 
cursed, into everlasting fire” (Matt. xxv. 34, 41). There 
is the consummation of the entire struggle. 

The Kingdom of Christ on earth is not, therefore, a 
reign of sensuous pleasure, but an armed camp. It is 
not of gold or silver, as were those kingdoms of old, 
valued and priced in the eyes of the world, but a stone 
that crushes all opposition. He who is not with Christ, 
its King, is against Him. Compromise is out of question. 
We must be friends or foes. “ Do not think,” He says, 
“T came to send peace upon earth: I came not to send 
peace, but the sword” (Matt. x. 34). His peace indeed 
He gives to those who love and follow Him, a peace which 
the world cannot give, but it is a peace within them and 
not without. The warfare will not end until even the last 
of the enemies, death itself, as St. Paul says, has been put 
beneath the feet of Christ. 
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Evidently, the Kingdom of Christ, as we see it presented 
in the Prophecy of Daniel, is a true Kingdom and to 
study it we must consider the nature of the sovereignty 
within it, and the extent and quality of its dominions. 

In the first place, the Kingdom of Christ is not a theoc- 
racy in the historic sense of that word. It is not a political 
empire. Its aim was never to supplant the Caesars of 
Rome but the paganism of Rome. Its King, as the 
breviary-hymn quoted by the Holy Father so beautifully 
says, is not to snatch away earthly crowns but to give 
heavenly kingdoms. It stands in no conflict with temporal 
rulers or executives, whose powers it does not covet, but 
who in turn must nevertheless be subject to the supreme 
dominion of Christ. His throne is above all thrones, 
empires and republics of the earth. Correcting Pilate’s 
false views of His Kingdom, Christ said: 

My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were of this 
world my servants would certainly strive that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews: but now my kingdom is not from hence. 
(John xviii. 36.) ' 

His Kingdom is in this world, but not of this world. 
It is here, but not from hence, because as Daniel says it 
is set up by the God of Heaven; it is the stone cut out 
of the mountain on high without any aid of human hands, 
that was to become a mountain and fill all the earth. 
Political arms and military warfare are far from it. Even 
for the Apostles themselves it was at first hard to under- 
stand this truth before the Spirit of God had descended 
upon them. Christ remonstrated with Peter: 

Put up again thy sword into its place; for all who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot 
ask my Father, and he will give me presently more than twelve 
legions of angels? (Matt. xxvi. 52, 53.) 

Again we notice that Christ here speaks as Man. It is 
as such that we consider Him when we speak of His King- 
dom on earth. 

As “God the Mighty” the government of the world 
must indeed rest upon that Child whom Isaias predicted, 
and who as Emmanuel, “ God with us,” must be the sole 
absolute Lord and ruler of all created beings. As God, 
He is that Word of whom St. John wrote: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God ” (John.i. 1). Natural and super- 
natural life alike flow from Him, and His supreme 
dominion He cannot possibly surrender to any other. 
But “the Word was made flesh and dwelled among us ” 
(Ibid. 14). So then, as God, imbued with Divine glory, 
and in virtue of His Divine nature, Christ, the Word In- 
carnate, must forever be Sovereign Ruler over all man- 
kind. 

But it is not under this aspect that we here consider the 
Kingship of Christ. Quoting the words of Daniel, accord- 
ing to which Christ receives from the Father, from the 
“ Ancient of Days,” “ power and glory and a kingdom ”’ 
(vii. 14), Pope Pius XI explains that only as Man can 
this be said of Him, “ because as the Word of God, being 
of the same substance with the Father, He also shares 
in common with Him the fulness of the Godhead, and 
therefore has an absolute empire over all things.” It is 
to the Man-Christ, therefore, that we refer when we 
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speak of His Kingship and Kingdom, as the Psalmist 
wrote: “ The Lord said to my Lord [i.e., Yahwe said to 
David’s Lord—to the Messias as Man]: sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thy enemies thy footstool ” 
(Ps. cix. 1). 

It is of Faith that Christ, as Man, has fullest spiritual 
power, leading men to salvation, establishing the Church 
and her Sacraments, and disposing of all graces in the 
supernatural order. All this is ixcluded in His Kingdom 
on earth. But His dominion does not end there. In 
virtue of the union of His human nature with the Divine, 
He possesses also a still ampler power which the Prophet 
Daniel had in mind, which the royal Psalmist extols, 
and which is the special foundation of “The Feast of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ” instituted by Pope Pius XI. 
To this I hope to revert in a following article. 


The World Court: Will It Work? 


DanieL J. McKENNA 
(The second of two articles on this subject) 


AST week I detailed the origin of the Court, its man- 

ner of electing judges, and the jurisdiction it enjoys. 

I will now proceed to speak of membership in the Court, 
and the conditions of our entrance into it. 

The Court is open to members of the League of Na- 
tions and to the nations mentioned in the Annex to the 
Covenant of the League. It is also open to other States, 
upon such conditions as the Council of the League may 
prescribe, “ but in no case shall such provisions place the 
parties in a position of inequality before the Court.” 
(Article 35 of the Statute). The Council has said that a 
non-member country must first deposit “ with the Regis- 
trar of the Court a declaration by which it accepts the 
jurisdiction of the Court ” and undertakes “to carry out 
in full good faith the decision or decisions of the Court 
and not to resort to war against a State complying there- 
with. 2. Such declaration may be either particular or 
general.” (League of Nations Official Journal, III, 545). 
As a matter of fact, this opens the Court to any nation 
that may wish to appear before it. In the “ Wimbledon 
Case,” decided in 1923, which involved the neutrality of 
the Kiel Canal, Germany, although not a member of the 
League, appeared as a party upon full terms of equality 
and, according to Article 31 of the Statute, and named 
Dr. Walter Schiicking to sit in the case as a national 
judge, since there was no judge of German nationality 
holding a position on the Court. 

In deciding questions before it, Article 38 provides 
that the Court shall apply: 

1. International conventions, whether general or particular, estab- 
lishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting States ; 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice. 
accepted as law; 

3. The general principles of law recognized by civilized nations ; 

4. Subject to the provisions of Article 59 [which states that 
a decision has no binding force except as between the parties and 
in respect to the particular case], judicial decisions and the teach- 


ings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various natiens, 
as subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law. 
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This provision shall not prejudice the power of the Court to 
decide a case ex aequo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 

In other words, the Court applies the rules which are 
commonly and universally known as international law, ex- 
cept that with the consent of the parties, the Court may 
decide according to its own ideas of justice with reference 
to the particular case. 

The most serious objections to the Court are that it is a 
creature of the League of Nations and that it would im- 
pair the sovereignty of the United States. 

Those who advance the first objection say that, since 
this country has decisively repudiated the League of Na- 
tions, it should therefore have nothing to do with the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. To support 
their allegation that the Court is subservient to the League, 
they point to (1) the election of the judges by the Assem- 
bly and Council of the League, (2) the function of the 
Court in furnishing advisory opinions to the League, and 
(3) the financial support of the Court furnished by the 
members of the League. 

How far these arguments are valid must be decided 
hy each individual for himself. But it should be remem- 
bered that the protocol whereby the nations brought the 
Court into being is a treaty separate and distinct from 
the League of Nations. In voting upon the candidates, 
the members of the Council and Assembly do not act by 
virtue of any power of the League but through the au- 
thorization conferred upon them by the protocol. 

The second argument need not necessarily imply a loss 
of the Court’s independence any more than would the 
giving of advice by an individual lawyer to his client. As 
Manley O. Hudson has pointed out, the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts has long been accustomed to give 
to the Legslature of the State, advisory opinions very 
like those furnished by the Court to the League, without 
any impairment of the dignity or authority of the Supreme 
Judicial Court. In the instance of the “ Eastern Carelia 
Case,” the World Court actually advised the League that 
the latter had no authority to meddle in a dispute between 
Finland and Russia. But whether, in practice as opposed 
to theory, the relation of the Court to the League will 
always remain one of impartial aloofness, must remain to 
be seen. The third argument, based upon the giving of 
financial support by members of the League to the court, 
seems to have some weight. This method may prove to 
be an instrument of coercion. However, the budget of 
the court is separate from that of the League and is ad- 
ministered independently. 

Before the United States adhered to the court, the fol- 
lowing reservations, suggested by President Harding and 
President Coolidge, were made. These reservations, 
slightly altered in debate, are as follows: 

1. That the United States, in adhering to the Court, 
form no legal connection with the League. 

2. That the United States have an equal voice with 
other member nations in the election of judges. 

3. That the United States pay a fair share towards the 
expenses of the Court, to be determined and appropriated 
by Congress from time to time. 
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4. That no amendment to the Statute of the Court be 
made without the assent of the United States. 

5. That the United States be not bound by advisory 
opinions except upon questions which it has voluntarily 
submitted to the Court. 

To these reservations were added four others, known 
as the Swanson reservations: 1. That the protocol be not 
signed by the United States until the other nations have 
accepted the reservations. 2.:That no case be brought 
before the Court until after a treaty to that effect be made 
with the other country involved and ratified by the Senate. 
3. That the United States may withdraw at any time. 
4. That the United States preserve its traditional policy 
of non-interference with the affairs of foreign powers. 

These reservations are intended to protect this country 
from any serious impairment of its own sovereignty 
through adherence to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Whether they are or are not adequate is a 
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matter of political and diplomatic opinion. In any case, 
they will still permit the United States to retain a wide 
discretion as to how far it will elect to be bound by activi- 
ties of the Court. 

The greatest benefits which the Court can bestow upon 
humanity are the substitution of the rule of reason for 
the rule of force and the building up of a clearly defined 
and authoritative volume of international law. To expect 
it to do these things at once is foolish. It can no more 
abolish war, for example, than domestic courts can abolish 
crime. But it may parallel the function of domestic courts, 
by making war less easy and profitable. The Court is yet 
too young for anyone to pronounce upon its success. ‘hus 
far, it has succeeded in its various projects and the Lo- 
carno agreement will undoubtedly strengthen it. But no 
one can say how long it may last or how well its vitality 
may resist the assaults to which its authority will inevitably 
be subjected. 


and the Trappists 


Paut L. BuakE ty, S.J. 


LMOST every biography of Lincoln states that 
A Zachariah Riney was Lincoln’s first teacher. The 
more recent biographies generally add that Riney 
was a Catholic. The first mention of his name, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, occurs in a campaign “ Life 
of the Hon. Abraham Lincoln” by D. W. Bartlett, pub- 
lished in New York by H. Dayton, probably in June or 
July, 1860, some sixteen months after the old teacher’s 
death. Miss Ida Tarbell mentions this book as one of the 
two best of many similar publications, the other being by 
no less a personage than William Dean Howells. It is 
an exceedingly interesting document, although of no great 
value as a source. “ Before leaving Kentucky,” writes 
Bartlett, apparently repeating a statement dictated by 
Lincoln soon after the Republican Convention to John 
L. Scripps, of the Chicago Tribune, “he and his sister 
were sent for short periods to A-B-C schools, the first 
kept by Zachariah Riney, and the second by Caleb Hazel.” 
(p. 17). After the removal of Thomas and Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln to Indiana in the Autumn of 1816, when the boy 
was seven years and eight months of age, “ Abraham 
went to A-B-C schools kept successively by Andrew 
Crawford, ———- Sweeny, and Azel W. Dorsey, he does 
not remember any other. . . . Mr. Lincoln now thinks 
that the aggregate of all his schooling did not amount to 
one year” (p. 18). The following lines are so genuinely 
Lincoln that in my judgment Bartlett is merely recording 
Lincoln’s own words: 
What he has in the way of education, he has picked up... . 
He regrets his limited means of education, and does what he can 
to supply the want of early opportunities (p. 18). 


What biographer first mentioned that Zachariah Riney 
was a Catholic, I cannot say with certainty. In her “ Life 
of Abraham Lincoln,” the early chapters of which were 
published in McClure’s Magazine in 1895, Miss Tarbell 


wrote: 


Many of the itinerant masters were Catholics, strolling Irish- 
men from the colony in Tennessee, or French priests from Kas- 
kaskia. Lincoln’s first teacher, Zachariah Riney, was a Catholic 
(I, p. 16). 

It would be interesting to have the evidence that 
“French priests from Kaskaskia” were schoolmasters at 
this period in Kentucky (1814-1816). “ French priests 
from Bardstown,” would be nearer the mark, and that, 
possibly, is what Miss Tarbell had in mind. But as 
certainly as Riney belonged to neither of these groups, so 
too there is no evidence to show (1) that he came to 
Kentucky from Tennessee, or (2) that he was born in Ire- 
iand. Similarly in his “ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” Wil- 
liam E. Barton writes, “ Abraham Lincoln’s first school- 
teacher was an Irish Catholic” (I, p. 86). But as no au- 
thority is cited, Dr. Barton probably wrote in the naive 
assumption that a century ago every Catholic who could 
speak English was an Irishman! My own conclusion is that 
either our Zachariah Riney, or his father, came to Ken- 
tucky from Maryland, at, or shortly after, the migration 
of 1785, and that he was an American, not an Irishman. 
The name occurs frequently in old lists of the Maryland 
pilgrims quoted in Webb’s “ Centenary of Catholicity in 
Kentucky ” ; but merely as a name, no individual being 
singled out for special mention. However the family 
probably became of some consequence, for Riney is a 
town (population about 120) still noted on the map of 
Hardin County, Kentucky, some forty miles from Louis- 
ville, and at no great distance from Lincoln’s birthplace. 

Legend is already beginning to tell of Lincoln’s two 
Kentucky teachers the details to which sober history 
is a stranger. One of these many fringes is that Riney 
later became a member of the Trappist Community com- 
monly called Gethsemani, in Nelson County, Kentucky. 

I cannot recall when I first heard this legend. But on 
further inquiry, a well known Catholic historian told me, 
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to my amazement, that in his boyhood in Kentucky, the 
story was so common that he “ had taken it for granted.” 
A few years ago, my interest was again stimulated by an 
unmarked newspaper paragraph, which I was unable to 
identify, sent me by an anonymous correspondent. The 
sum of this edifying tale was that Riney had certainly 
become a Trappist shortly before his death. 

There is no doubt that Riney was a Catholic. But is 
there any evidence to show that he died a Trappist? I 
cannot contribute much to the little we know of this 
pioneer teacher, but I can show with certainty that he 
never was a Trappist. 

At my request, the Reverend M. Frederic Dunn, Prior 
of the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani, in Nelson 
County, Kentucky, examined the records of the Monas- 
tery. In his first letter, he writes: 

Unfortunately our forefathers in the Faith in this part of the 
country paid very little attention to the history they were making, 
so that many points which would now be of the greatest interest 
were either passed over in silence or merely alluded to; but it is 
a pleasure to give you what information we can, meager though 
it 1s. 

Zachariah Riney was a Catholic, and although he came to the 
Monastery in 1856 to spend the remainder of his life in the 
cloister, he came not as a member of the Community, but as a 
“familiar brother” that ts to say, more like an inmate of an 
old man’s home. 

This disposes, and for all time I hope, of the fast- 
growing legend that Lincoln’s first teacher died a Trappist. 

In a subsequent letter, Father M. Frederic writes that 
Riney died at Gethsemani on February 15, 1859, being, 
as was believed, 105 years of age. The good Prior adds 
“T would not take this without further substantiation. 
However, it is far from being impossible. Recently a 
woman died in this vicinity just 100 years of age, and a 
man died in a neighboring county last Spring at the 
advanced age of 107 years.” Nor should it be forgotten 
that Kentucky’s climate is of the healthiest, even for 
teachers. 

“T am reasonably certain that the remains of Mr. 
Riney rest at Gethsemani,” continues the Prior, “ but this 
cannot now be verified. He died in the old Monastery, 
and when the dead were transferred to the new cemetery 
all were interred under one cross without their names.” 

The children of Zachariah Riney, according to the 
Prior, were three, Susan, Sylvester and John B. The 
list appears incomplete, for a deed filed with the county 
clerk of the County of Nelson on August 25, 1856, by 
which Zachariah Riney conveyed to Peter Bergier a small 
parcel of land, certifies that Riney inherited this property 
“from Thomas Riney, my deceased son.” At least one 
descendant of Zachariah Riney is still living. I hope that 
in time he will be able to give us the name of his ancestor’s 
wife, and to fill the many gaps in our knowledge of the 
life of Lincoln’s first teacher. That he was an unusual 
man I have no doubt, and I agree very heartily with 
Miss Tarbell and Dr. Barton that we have grievously 
underestimated the services of these early teachers. But 
my present purpose has been merely to dispose of the 
legend that Lincoln’s first teacher became a Trappist. 
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Fantasy? 
Mary H. KennNepy 


VERYBODY loves babies. I cannot imagine a per- 

son disputing that premise. However, my imagina- 
tive powers may be limited so I shall change the state- 
ment by affirming boldly that “everybody should love 
babies.” I do. Don’t you? Babies! Lincoln might better 
have said: “ God must love babies. He makes so many 
ot them.” And yet—He does not make as many as He 
would like to make, I know. Yes, I know! 

Did you ever notice the sadness of a baby? Sadness? 
Yes, just that. The sadness lying in a baby’s eyes, about 
a baby’s mouth, in the little heartbreaking cries that rise 
from a baby’s innermost soul. Oh, you must have noticed 
it! If not, do so now. The very next time you look at 
your baby or at your friend’s or at your neighbor’s babies 
or listen to their sobbing, observe the sadness. Please! 

‘There was a day, and not so long ago, that I, too, would 
have smiled had I been told to search for sadness in a 
baby. Why babies, thought I, are the quintessence of hap- 
piness, of joy, of contentment, of peace. And where there 
is a baby there exist all these good attributes of life. 


I still think the same. But I am aware now that my 
former opinion was somewhat erroneous, pitifully so. For 
the times, when babies remember, they are infinitely, in- 
finitely sad. Babies do remember, God help them! And 
God does help them because they also forget! “ Remem- 
ber what?” you ask impatiently. You must not be im- 
patient. Impatience gets you nowhere with a baby. ... 

Why is it that we are always very young—and I might 
say very foolish!—when in the presence of a baby? I 
think it is because we desire so heartily to throw off every- 
thing but goodness and kindness and loveableness to 
become our natural selves that in so doing we often become 
our silly selves as well! It is quite all right. Babies under- 
stand. And when they dimple and gurgle and chuckle 
they demonstrate their pleased and amused understanding. 
I know I grow very simple with babies about. Is there 
anything more simple than breaking out into verse? (Into 
verse, not poetry). I do that. I do not have to mount 
Pegasus to turn versifier. All I have to do is to hug 
a baby. 

This all led me one day to the great discovery which 
{ am on my way to relate. 


There are three tiny children with whom I am .very 
friendly. One little boy, one little girl and a baby boy. 
The boy is blue-eyed, sturdy, not what the world calls 
beautiful, but lovely to me. (It does not make any differ- 
ence how they look, but I think knowing makes things 
more interesting). The little girl is brown-eyed, pink- 
cheeked, fat, with a saucy little curl right in the middle 
of her forehead! The baby is blue-eyed, too, and—wholly 
adorable. 

This particular day I was loving them as usual. And 
the loving brought forth verse! “ Aloysius,” I said to the 
wee bit of masculine humanity. “ will you listen to this?” 
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Aloysius assented with an absurd air of masculine toler- 


ance, 
If I created little boys, 
Oh, guess what I would do? 
Why I would make them, one and all, 
Exactly just like you! 


And yet I know, I truly know, 
That if this thing might be, 

Among the other little boys, 
You'd stand apart to me! 

This tickled Aloysius immensely. And, incidentally, 
made Rose Marie draw her small brows together provo- 
catively. 

“T have something for you, too, honey,” I reassured 
her. “ You, please hark to this ” 

I never caught a butterfly, 

I never wanted to, that’s why! 

For butterflies were made to bless 
The whole world with their loveliness. 


I never caught a little lass— 
I always want to when you pass!— 
For little girls were made to be 
A joy to all the world, you see! 

Rose Marie gave me a “ pwesent ” for her verse—a big, 
wet kiss, before trotting off with Aloysius to supper, 
prayers and to bed. The baby was left to me. 

He gazed at me with his solemn blue eyes. 

“Would you accept a bit of verse from a very humble 
worshiper, your majesty?” I asked him. 

He twinkled. So I lifted him into my arms and against 
my heart and whispered into his soft wee ear: 

Oh, little boys and little girls 
Are very dear and sweet, 
But babies are far lovelier, 
And simply can’t be beat! 
That’s why if I were you, my dear, 
I'd show my pluck and wit, 
And hold fast to my babyhood, 
And never grow a bit! 

The twinkle died in the big blue eyes. . . . And 
sadness entered therein! I clasped the fragrant bundle 
closer. I could feel the baby heart beating fast and hard. 
And while I scanned the small face, a little terrified, a tear 
fell from the blue eyes. Then two, three . . .“ Baby 
dear!” I soothed. “ Tell me the trouble.” . . . And 
with the twilight deepening and the grandfather clock in 
the corner ticking an accompaniment to the pulse of my 
heart I learned that— 

There is a land where only babies exist. It lies between 
Heaven and earth. Heaven has no jurisdiction over it and 
earth has repudiated it. It never can be a part of Heaven 
until it is a part of earth. And earth will have naught to 
do with it. 

It is the Land of the Unwanted Unborn Babies. And 
it is filled to overflowing with the souls of those unwanted 
babies! . 

The babies who are wanted and are born pass through 
this unhappy tragic country on their way to earth. For 
some reason that only the Lover of babies knows they 
must do this. It is because, I think, God hopes that the 
wanted born babies will be able to convey the news of this 
strange land to the earth that has repudiated it. God does 
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as much as He can do for all babies. He was one Himself 
once upon a time. A land filled with babies that never 
will be born because they are not wanted! To pass through 
such a place! Ah, isn’t there a reason why babies are sad? 

I learned little about this land. 

It is difficult to visualize a spot where there are babies 
and no happiness, isn’t it? But you see, babies in order 
to be happy, and in turn radiate happiness, must have 
somebody to love them. Nobody loves these unwanted 
unborn babies. If somebody did they would be wanted 
and as a consequence born. 

They huddle together to keep warm, this vast crowd 
of forlorn babyhood. They do not know what laughter is. 
They know very well indeed the taste of tears. In the 
Springtime especially, when earth’s new-born beauty 
ascends in waves of fragrance and of sunlight to the 
country lying between Heaven and earth; the baby hearts 
sob more bitterly and their tears falling in showers upon 
our land glorify it—to make us remember the holiness 
of love! 

Does hope prevail in these baby souls? I do not know. 
But, perhaps! For they understand where the babies pass- 
ing through their domain go and it is reasonable to think 
that they dream of a Some Day when they, too, may be 
wanted and born. 

If God could give them Heaven peace would be theirs. 
But God cannot give them Heaven! Mothers and fathers 
must give them earth before God can even promise them 
Heaven. It is a grave thing to deprive a baby of earth. 
I wonder what God calls depriving a baby of Heaven? 

The Land of the Unwanted Unborn Babies! Why, 
there are some then who do not love babies! My premise 
is wrong. But my other statement is right, I know. Every- 
body should love babies. 

The wanted born babies, loved and cared for, soon for- 
get the passage through that poor country. When you 
observe, however, the sadness sometimes lying in a baby’s 
eyes, about a baby’s mouth and in the little heartbreaking 
cries that rise from a baby’s sobbing soul you will now 
know that they are remembering the babies that certain 
mothers and fathers, daring God’s wrath and scorning 
His love and approbation, have repudiated. 

A few moments later I realized that the baby in my 
arms was fast asleep. And my heart it was then that was 
beating hard and loud. While Time in the corner ticked 
relentlessly, monotonously on. 


PRISONED 
Insistent, tender things, 
Thoughts, struggling to be free, 
Like unfledged swallow wings 
Beat at the heart of me. 


O bitter, certain fate! 
To perish, newly born, 
Driven by winds of hate 
On some unpitying thorn! 


Vainly, impatient-willed, 
They seek their primal breath: 
Rather shall they be stilled 
Unborn, a kinder death. 
Sipney J. Situ, S.J. 
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Education 
In Place of the Foundation 


Joun La Farce, S.J. 


N a preceding article I cited some reasons, drawn from 
personal experience, which lead me to conclude that 
there is no room for a Catholic Foundation at Harvard. 


Suppose however that these conditions are changed, 
or that our Catholic boys are found in some much more 
democratic college than Harvard. Would not their in- 
terests then be safeguarded by providing them with a big 
Catholic Foundation, a real fraternal organization which, 
in the very heart of the University, will give them as 
congenial a social atmosphere as any of their fellows? 
Since I have had no experience of such a college, and 
wish to discuss only what I have actually seen, I leave 
this to others to answer. 

However, I venture to predict that in such a case they 
would simply fall upon the other horn of the dilemma. 
The fraternal body which at Harvard is unacceptable 
because of its insufficiency, will create antagonism, if 
really successful, by reason of its very success, and in the 
end defeat its own purpose. If you build up a Catholic 
social world within the non-Catholic university, you are 
simply beginning the task all over again. Fraternalism, 
union, democracy, which mean so little in the exclusivist 
atmosphere of Cambridge, will, in these other conditions, 
militate against you, because they are opposed to your 
Catholic system of segregated social life. The bigger 
your Foundation, the richer its endowment, the more 
far-reaching its influence on the student’s outward life, 
the more antagonism it will create, and the more it will 
lay the Catholic student open to the charge of being an 
advocate of segregation, unable or unwilling to mix with 
his fellows, even within the narrow confines of the uni- 
versity. In other words, your Foundation defeats itself 
by its own success. If small and timid, it is a cause of 
distaste; if bold and successful, it is a source of jealousy 
and alarm. 

To show that this opinion is not private to myself, I 
quote from an article by Ruth Steele Brooks, in Scribner's, 
for May, 1925, entitled, “ The Organization Complex in 
our Colleges” as expressing the way any ordinary non- 
Catholic is apt to view such a project: 

One phase of their development [of fraternities and sororities], 
is, I think, to be regretted. They are beginning now to organize 
along religious and social lines—some societies taking only Cath- 
olics and some only Jews. A few years ago such a thing was un- 
heard of. . . . Then, too, we have, of recent years, branches of the 
Masons, the Eastern Stars, and other lodges. Even the “ Kluckers’ 
are said to have invaded Academe! 

If Catholics start this sort of thing in a secular uni- 
versity, can they blame the others following suit along 
their own lines? And if these others so do, can we evade 
the trouble that will come out of it? Before we pour 
our millions into the social coddling of Catholics at non- 
Catholic universities, it may be well to stop a bit, and think 
just where it is all going to lead. The polite invitations 
and assurances of the university authorities mean little. 
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University opinion, like public opinion, is not formed 
solely by them, but by some other factors as well. 

Shall we then ignore the problem of Catholic students 
at non-Catholic colleges? Certainly not. On the con- 
trary, it is a challenge to our wisdom and zeal. Without 
attempting here a solution of so many-sided a subject. 
I shall venture two or three suggestions. 

First, let us do what we can to remove the principal 
excuse for such attendance at non-Catholic schools: the 
absence of accommodations in our Catholic colleges for all 
who apply to them. To help toward this end, why can- 
not the hundred thousands that are intended for the 
“ Foundation ” be used for a much more needed Founda- 
tion, that by which a Catholic teaching profession may be 
properly financed? If we have something with which 
to finance our Catholic teachers and professors, besides 
tuition charges and haphazard collections, the material 
equipment of our Catholic schools will come as a matter 
of course. What we need now are teachers, and we can- 
not expect to enjoy our full quota of teachers unless we 
are able to finance a teaching profession. 

A peculiarly poignant phase of this problem is being 
constantly forced upon the writer’s attention, by the 
letters he receives from colored high-school graduates, 
Catholics, who are obliged to attend Protestant colleges 
in order to obtain the degree necessary for a teacher’s 
position: there being no Catholic colored institution of 
higher learning available in the North. 

My second suggestion is placed in the form of a ques- 
tion. Are we doing all that we can to dissuade our 
Catholic youth from attending these non-Catholic colleges ? 
Here again there is room for ample investigation. True 
with a certain class of parents no representations avail: 
their minds are made up from the start. But I believe 
that a large number of boys and girls are allowed to 
drift off to these colleges because only half-hearted, 
sporadic attempts are made to lay the matter before chil- 
dren and their parents in the true light. If their pastor 
has cultivated, by personal contact and parish organi- 
zations, a strong personal influence over his young people; 
if he has brought them in actual contact with a Catholic 
college, and started the current in that direction by some 
parish scholarships; if he has explained the matter sys- 
tematically and reasonably in the class-rooms of his 
schools, and from the pulpit at regular intervals, and dis- 
tributed appropriate literature; if he has engaged in his 
behalf the influence and eloquence of Catholic alumni of 
prestige and zeal: do you think that the majority of his 
boys and girls are going to turn their backs flatly on his 
advice? Never, at least if he is a man of prayer and 
virtue beside. “The truth is great, and will prevail.” 

The third suggestion is a corollary from the preceding. 
As long as we have not accommodations enough or 
teachers enough to provide for all our Catholic students, 
nor influences enough to restrain all those whom we may 
be able to provide for, let us take measures to safeguard 
the faith and morals of our youth at non-Catholic schools. 
To neglect them would be criminal. But it is one thing 
to provide measures adapted ‘to the peculiar difficulties 
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of the case, and another to use quite extraordinary means, 
which are not only of doubtful benefit to the students 
themselves, but will offer an unfortunate detriment to not 
only our Catholic higher education, but to our secondary 
and primary schools as well. 

I believe that the best that can be done under the cir- 
cumstances is to give the student what was provided 
at Harvard for the past generation by the devoted parish 
priest of St. Paul’s Church, in Cambridge, Father John 
J. Ryan and his assistants: a parish church easy of access 
for Mass and the Sacraments, practical and pointed talks 
from the altar, and an edifying and learned pastor, who 
will be in a position to do what quiet good he can, whether 
by personal contact, books, magazines or clubs, with 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike under the unfavorable 
circumstances that prevail. If a Newman Club is needed, 
let there be a Newman Club, precisely that, and no more, 
to help and instruct the students, and to preserve some 
fraternal spirit among the Catholics by such simple and 
unostentatious methods as the judgment of the local pastor 
and his superior see fit. For this no Foundation, no 
elaborate display is needed. By it edification is given, 
and some opportunity is afforded to those occasional 
zealous students or Catholic professors who can influence 
others for good by their exceptional example. 

The issue raised is a grave one, and not to be solved 
by any panacea. But whatever solution we arrive at, let 
us always bear in mind that the free development of our 
Catholic system of education, from the primary school 
to the Doctor’s degree, demands hard work, great self- 
sacrifice and devotion from every priest and layman in 
this country. The burden of educating Catholics rests on 
the shoulders of Catholics, and no project, however plaus- 
ible, can justify our trying to shift that burden upon the 
shoulders of those whose own sheep they are not. On the 
free development of our schools depends the future of 
the Church in America. Any course of action which will 
even momentarily arrest it, by weakening our sense of 
responsibility, will have a retarding influence on the 
growth of the Church not only in every parish in this 
country, but throughout the world as well, since other 
countries, so hampered in comparison with ours by educa- 
tional restrictions, look to the United States as the hope 
of the Church in the twentieth century. . 


TEMPLES 


The temple Israel builded in his pride, 

Of spoil of nation and of wealth of kings, 

Ennobled by the generous offerings 

Of loyal hearts, Jehovah sanctified 

And said His eyes and heart should there abide. 

Now, Israel humbled, pardoned, former things 

Would fain restore, and lo! the prophet sings, 

“This second temple shall be glorified 

Above the former when His human face, 

Desired of Nations, shineth in its halls.” 

But thou, O soul of man! the home of Grace! 

Thy price the Cross on Calvary reveals; 

Thy courts are nobler than all realms of space; 

God makes His dearest home within thy walls! 
Anne Eassy-SMIra. 
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Sociology 





The Tragedy of Prohibition 
Josern J. Ayp, S.J. 

T was a dazzling day in the month of June. I was 

comfortably rocking in my room, discussing a moot 
problem of sociology with a congenial acquaintance, a 
man of wide learning and much experience. He was not 
a “ professor of sociology,” as I unfortunately happened to 
be, but he was interested in the “ science” and had, for 
years, too, busied himself in what might be called the 
rationalization of history. Like a sociologist worthy of 
the name, he spaded beneath the surface of events and 
sought for adequate causes of the various social upheavals 
that are written so luridly across the pages of history. 

Whisper it softly, but we were discussing a moot 
problem called “ National Prohibition.” We were theoriz- 
ing on what was behind this tremendous upheaval, which 
involved the whole country, from Miami to Hollywood, 
and which had, with one fell stroke, wrought a radical 
change in the fundamental instrument of our nation. 
What force, we were asking each other, could possibly 
have done such a drastic thing in a democracy such as 
ours? Certainly not Methodism. It has not the power 
to work miracles. Certainly not that motley crew called 
the Anti-Saloon League. The teleology of the movement 
called for too much intelligence. 

I was just about to expound my pet theory that the 
United States Steel Corporation and Standard Oil—com- 
bined—constituted the only thinkable “force” having 
sufficient power and influence to sully our Constitution 
and degrade our Federal Courts, when my bell rang and 
the ebony porter announced “A gentleman in the parlor 
to see you, Father.” 

Bidding a brief adieu to my fellow-philosopher, I 
descended quickly to the parlor of the college wondering 
the while who this “gentleman” might be, paying me 
a social call on this lovely afternoon of this dazzling 
day of June. My wondering was short-lived. 

I walked into the parlor, and lo! sitting at ease in one 
of our ancient, antimacassared chairs was my old friend 
“ Buck.” He was a brilliant touch of color. Decked out 
in the very latest fashion, a la Bond, a broad grin on his 
chubby face, he arose at once and extended his brawny 
hand with the salutation “ Glad to see you, Father. How 
are you?” 

“ Buck ” was a typical crook, if there ever was one. 
The pity is that Lombroso never fingered his cranium. 
He had served at least three sentences in local prisons, 
with which I was officially connected, and it was his 
blushless boast that he had “ seen ” the “ inside ” of every 
large prison in Europe. His was a hopeless case. He had 
not a sensitive spot in his whole system. Jolly, tough, 
almost toothless (some erstwhile protesting victim had 
knocked his upper teeth out!), heavy set and exuding 
energy, his prison terms only meant for him fruitful 
vacations from his adventurous avocation. 

It was characteristic of “ Buck” that, whenever he was 
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released, he would inevitably journey over to see me to 
say good-bye, and, incidentally, borrow a few “ bits.” 
“ Buck” issued no I.O.U. He trusted to his memory, 
and his memory was short. 

Hence, after greeting him affabiy and congratulating 
him on his fine appearance and his air cf evident success, 
I said “ Well, ‘ Buck.’ How goes it? How much do 
you want today?” 

Replied “ Buck,” “How much do 7 want, did ye say, 
Father? Why I came here today to ask you how much 
you wanted.” And “ Buck” grinned an innocent tooth- 
less grin, as he resurrected a bulging wallet. 

“ Buck,” I hastily made reply. “I don’t want a single 
cent from you. The mere sight of you is good for my 
tired eyes. I’m so glad to see you doing so well that I 
can hardly speak. You certainly look fine. But, Buck, 
tell me, what in the world are you doing these days?” 

“Buck” carefully swept the room with his blinking 
eyes, edged over towards me mysteriously, pushed aside 
the lapel of his blue-black-brown coat, and revealed a 
prohibition badge. 

“I’m an agent,” he whispered, confidentially, ‘‘ under 
Smedley Butler in Philadelphia.” 

My session with “ Buck” was short and eloquent. 
Thereupon I returned to my room and my rocking. No 
ionger did I theorize as to the compelling power behind 
Prohibition. What obsessed me, as I rocked and rocked, 
at my window, on this dazzling June afternoon, was “ the 
tragedy of Prohibition.” 


Note and Comment 


Contest of High 
School Orators 


A NNOUNCEMENT of the Third National Oratorical 
Contest, sponsored by representative American 
newspapers, as a contribution toward better and more 
intelligent citizenship, has been made by the Committee 
in charge. As an outgrowth of the State contest held in 
Southern California in 1923, the movement developed into 
a national competition during the ensuing two years, with 
approximately 1,400,000 pupils, representing 16,218 
secondary schools, in participation. This year the contest 
is being broadened to international scope, and England, 
France, Germany, Mexico and Canada are to be repre- 
sented. A personally conducted tour of Europe, to ex- 
tend over two months, is the prize offered each of the 
seven successful American contestants. Any bona-fide 
secondary school pupil, under nineteen years of age on 
February 1, 1926, is eligible to enter the contest, the finals 
of which are scheduied to be held in Washington, D. C., 
June 4 next. Details will be given in the public press, 
according to the announcement of the Director, Mr. 
Randolph Leigh, 323 Star Building, Washington. In 
the contest held in 1925, the second cash prize of $1,000, 
it may be noted, was awarded to Eugene F. McElmeel, a 
pupil of Loyola High School, Los Angeles. A choice is 
given participants of ten subjects, each of immediate 
relation to the Constitution of the United States. Apart 
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from the distinction awaiting those who are prize-winners 
in the competition, it will be of no little benefit to all who 
take part to acquire that knowledge of the charter of our 
liberty which research and oratorical discussion will 
promote. Tinkering with the Constitution has become 
a deplorable fad of our day. The future citizens of the 
country can profit not a little by being impressed with its 
sacred character. 





A Plan Worthy 
of Imitation 


HE students of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., may justly be proud of the results of their 
banded efforts to carry on, even during school-life, the 
professedly Catholic work of helping home and foreign 
missions. During the first seventeen weeks of the present 
school year, the Holy Cross Mission Unit, organized a 
twelvemonth ago, has been able to provide for the dis- 
tribution of approximately $1,300 to various toilers in 
the Vineyard of Christ, both at home and abroad. The 
method by which this laudable work has been accomplished 
is described in the Tomahawk, the undergraduates’ 
weekly paper: 

Every Saturday this organization distributes 805 envelopes to 
the student body which are returned at Mass the following morn- 
ing. Ten cents is the usual contribution of each student. Approxi- 
mately eight-five dollars each week for forty weeks totals these 
donations. None feels the loss of this pittance, and yet when 
summed up and dispensed to those in need, a great work is done. 
This is the result of a Mission Unit; system, a little work, and 
an amount which to each contributor is negligible. 

Flattering recompense has come to these benefactors 
of struggling priests and nuns, in the messages of grati- 
tude posted on the bulletin-board of the College. And 
they have a further and more telling compensation in the 
realization that they are exercising a veritable work of 
mercy, provocative of more than human reward. The 
example of the Holy Cross students might easily be 
followed in many a Catholic college throughout the land, 
without hardship to the individual school men, and with 
a likelihood of immeasurable results. 





° Catholic Library 
in Dublin 

ITHOUT doubt there are not a few readers of 
AMERICA whose interest in Irish affairs would 
prompt them to aid the “ Central Catholic Library,” which 
was founded in 1922 in Dublin, by an association of 
priests and laymen, under the patronage of His Grace, 
Archbishop Byrne. The ambition of its founders was 
to provide a center for the enjoyment and study of 
Catholic literature, and to promote, elsewhere in Ireland, 
the formation of Catholic libraries, study clubs and read- 
ing circles. Since its foundation, the reading-room has 
been open to the public of Dublin, over eight thousand 
books, and upwards of sixty periodicals having been 
placed at its disposal. A lending department has also 
been a feature, the further extension of which is planned. 
With no endowment, depending for its maintenance on 
voluntary contributions, the Library respectfully invites 
the contribution of books or of material aid for the carry- 
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ing on of its present endeavors and the widening of its 
scope. Catholic books of any kind, it advertises, will be 
gratefully received—an announcement that might be 
noted by those whose book-shelves will reveal sundry 
volumes which could thus be placed in profitable circula- 
tion. A list has been prepared of certain works published 
in the United States, which the Library especially desires. 
A copy of this list will be mailed to those who are in- 
terested by the Librarian, the:-Rev. Stephen J. Brown, 
S.J., 18 Hawkins Street, Dublin. 





“Men of 
Malvern” 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was given in Philadelphia, 
recently, to the Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, D.D., 
lately appointed Rector of the archdiocesan seminary 
at Overbrook. His hosts, one thousand in number, were 
the Catholic laymen of Philadelphia and vicinity who 
have participated in the Spiritual Retreats of which Dr. 
Corrigan, for the past four years, has been Director. 
These “ Men of Malvern,” as they are known, have de- 
veloped the magnificent Catholic movement inaugurated 
by the late Rev. Terence J. Shealy, S.J., which was de- 
scribed in an article written for America, April 4 last, 
by Eugene Weare. Their “ St. Joseph-in-the-Hills,” an 
attractive property of 117 acres is located at Malvern, in 
the exclusive suburban section outside the city, and pro- 
vides amply for the needs, spiritual and physical, of the 
recurring “bands” of retreatants who have found in 
Dr. Corrigan their guide, counsellor and friend. 





The Experience 
of Many Chinese 


LTOGETHER in harmony with some of the views 

expressed by the writer of an article in America for 
January 23, is the tenor of ‘a complaint, appearing 
in the Christian Advocate under date of January 14. The 
Methodist weekly quotes the statement of Dr. W. B. La 
Force, of Peking, that “more Chinese students give up 
their faith in Christ and Christianity while studying in 
the United States than become Christians during that 
period.” To trace the responsibility for this condition, Dr. 
La Force has made inquiries in a number of American 
colleges where Chinese students are enrolled, and is able 
to report that 

1. In the opinion of the students, Christianity in the United 
States suffers in comparison with that they have observed in 
China. 

2. Commercialized vice of many kinds forces itself upon them. 

3. Christian Chinese students are not made to feel at home in our 
churches, and very few are lined up with any religious organiza- 
tion. 

4. Comparatively, little systematic effort is made for the spiritual 
growth of those who are already Christians, or to win the non- 
Christians for Christ and His Kingdom. 

It would appear that there are 2,000 or more Chinese 
now studying in this country. They are selected youths, 
likely to become leaders in their native country, and are 
of the type which President Scott, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity is quoted as having in mind when he says: 

Foreign students, educated in America and trained in American 
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ideals, can do more to cement the bonds of peace between America 
and their native lands than can armament, and are a greater 
protection to America than battleships. If we should select stu- 
dents from foreign lands to attend our institutions of higher 
learning and should select them with as much care as we choose 
material for our battleships, and if we train them in accordance 
with our best American ideals, I am convinced we could afford to 
pay $1,000,000 for every student so selected. 

As the Christian Advocate suggests, political considera- 
tions are not the only ones worthy of emphasis in such 
a connection. Those who are expending great efforts to 
share the blessings of Christianity with the unenlightened 
millions of the Far East are reminded that 
if the Christian people of our university towns would go out of 
their way to show themselves Christian in their treatment of 
the foreign students it would be worth as much for the evangel- 
ization of the Orient as millions of dollars contributed directly to 
send out missionaries. 

It were reflection enough on a country that boasts of its 
democracy, its equality for all, to have those who have 
been given a welcome to its shores, leave them with their 
expectations shattered. To send them home from “a 
Christian land” with their moral fibre weakened by con- 
tact with us, is a further and a lasting reproach for which 
there can be little extenuation. 


Our Fame 
Is Lost 


NGLISH, as it is spoken and written in the United 

States, is not likely to find favor in New Zealand, 
if the impressions set down by an erstwhile New Zealand 
visitor to the States are given serious attention. Writing 
in his native Tablet, the petulant traveler to various coun- 
tries where he tried to speak the vernacular, reports that 
he experienced no difficulty in holding his own in Italy, 
France or Spain, and was only disappointed in Ireland 
when he found limited opportunity to speak Gaelic. But 
when he reached the United States—his exasperation is 
thus described : 

There is a fearsome and horrible language spoken there and it 
is the despair of all who try to master it. You hear a boy de- 
scribed as a pilly [!] person; going to school is hiking to the sweat 
shop; a visit to a gymnasium is a round at the perspiracy; and a 
stupid youth is dumb—as who should say a boolavaun! 

Lest the impression be conveyed that our dilettante 
consorted only with schoolboys, athletic as well as stupid, 
the patrons of American belles-lettres are also convoked 
as witnesses to our degeneracy. ‘“ The spoken language 
is simple compared with the literature,” all New Zealand 
is assured. For, concludes the critic, “ we give you one 
sample and leave you to recover during the coming week. 
A lad who was taking a holiday in the country wrote to his 
friends, sweltering in the city: 

“*VYesterday we buggied to the town and baseballed all the 
afternoon. Today we muled out to the cornfield and gee-hawed 
until sundown. After we had suppered we piped for a little while. 
After that we staircased up to our rooms where we bedsteaded 
until the clock sixed next morning.’” 

It is regrettable that our New Zealand guest could not 
have tarried longer with us. In the next barber-shop he 
visited, who knows but that some “ literature”’ of more 
recent vintage might have been provided him? 
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Literature 
The Romantic Novel 


ELIzABETH JORDAN 


(This is the fourth of a series by eminent novelists dealing with 
the Novel. Copyright 1926, by The America Press.) 





HE occasion was a literary luncheon, and the 

unliterary wife of one of the lions in the party 
was suddenly moved to express an indirect opinion 
of a popular novel under discussion. 

“ All I’ve got to say is this,” she emphatically de- 
clared. “I don’t want to meet in books the sort of 
people I shouldn’t enjoy meeting in real life, so I 
don’t care anything about stories of criminals and 
the underworld.” 

A literary man who sat beside me chuckled delight- 
edly and dropped a sudden confidence into my ear. 

“So there really are persons who say that sort of 
thing,” he murmured. “I’ve heard that there were, 
but I never believed it.” 

The guest who did not like to meet unpleasant 
persons, either in novels or out of them, proceeded 
to develop her theme. 

“ When I pick up a book,” she blithely continued, 
“I want to be entertained in a pleasant, agreeable 
way, by pleasant, agreeable people. I don’t want to 
be instructed, or depressed, or preached to. Neither 
do I want to be shown a realistic cross-section of my 
own life, with a crying baby in the foreground to lend 
atmosphere. I want to forget my personal life and 
the disappointments and worries I may have. I want 
to be transported to a different world than my own, 
in which interesting meu and women have unusual 
and entertaining experiences. I don’t care a rap 
whether the characters or the experiences are true 


to every day life,” she defiantly added. “In fact, I’d° 


rather they weren’t. I don’t even care whether the 
situations are plausible. But I do demand of men and 
women in books what I mentally demand of men and 
women I meet in real life—that they hold my atten- 
tion and interest.” 

I expressed to the critical author at my side my 
conviction that the speaker was putting roughly a 
preference most of us share, a preference for so-called 
“romantic” literature. Of course we could not go as 
far as she did, and eliminate the questions of art 
and sincerity ; but at heart, I maintained, the majority 
of us are still children, eager for fairy tales and bed- 
time stories. He disagreed with me and made an im- 
passioned plea for realism, and we both enjoyed the 
argument. Downed though I may have been, the 
subject of so-called “realism” versus so-called “ ro- 
mance” in fiction lingered in my mind; and perhaps 
explains why I am carrying on the argument here 
—where no one can interrupt. 

It may be as well to begin by asking what realism 
is, and what romance is, and loosely to define realism 
in fiction as fidelity to nature and life, as truth with- 
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out idealization. What then is romance? Webster 
defines a romance as “any fictitious and wonderful 
tale” and a romantic novel as “-now, especially, a sort 
of novel characterized by adventure, surprising in- 
cident, etc.” Ficticiousness he defines as, “of, per- 
taining to, or like fiction.” 

Where does all this lead us? A realistic novel is 
fiction. So is a romantic novel. And a romantic novel, 
“especially now,” to quote Mr. Webster, can give us 
as much fidelity to nature and as much “ realism” as 
any realistic novel ever written. In other words, we 
have passed the point of regarding a novel as “ ro- 
mantic” merely because it contains “adventure and 
surprising incident.” We know “especially now” 
that life itself contains more “ adventure and surpris- 
ing incident” than can be put into any novel. The 
mental attitude toward the possible and the impossible 
has changed. We see the “impossible” happening 
every day. We are no longer sure, either in life or 
in fiction, where realism ends and romance begins. 
But most of us are frankly looking for a certain enter- 
tainment in both; and we are glad that “ especially 
now ” we can find entertainment in so-called “ ro- 
mantic fiction” without the charge of feeble-mind- 


edness. 
Obviously, the sort of entertainment we seek as 


fiction readers depends on the quality of our indi- 
vidual taste and its development. If we are seekers 
of knowledge and of inspiration we look for these 
things outside of contemporary fiction. When we 
are resting our minds we turn to stories in much the 
same spirit in which we turned to them in our baby- 
hood. In thus turning, we trustfully put ourselves 
for the time being into the hands of the author to 
whom we turn; and I maintain that when that author 
leads us to the sordid or the unbeautiful or the in- 
decent he is betraying us as shamefully as we betray 
a child to whom we tell a tragic story just before it 
goes to sleep. 

What most of us desire him to do, if we are normal, 
healthy human beings, is to lead us into a new en- 
vironment, as the wife of the literary lion put it— 
not an impossible or an absurd one, but a recogniz- 
able and interesting one, which derives most of its 
charm from its difference to the environment we 
happen to know best, and to show us there interest- 
ing backgrounds, characters and episodes. 

Several of the most brilliant lawyers and financiers 
I know give their leisure hours to the reading of lurid 
detective fiction. But to these lawyers and financiers 
those detective yarns are “romantic” fiction, their 
fairy tales, just as the weird yarns about Western 
outlaws are “romantic fiction” to the average small 
boy. Both these classes of readers are right in their 
classification. Such fiction is “romantic,” and it is 
the only really “romantic” fiction that exists today. 

Those of us who still insist that life can be beau- 
tiful, despite the shrieks to the contrary of the so 
called “realists,” like to find in our fiction normal, 
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recognizable, well-conducted, red-blooded, lovable 
men and women, passing through episodes and crises 
in life which conceivably might happen to any of us 
but which are usually more entertaining when they 
happen to others. These crises need not include battle, 
murder or sudden death. Neither should they include 
incest or adultery. They must include love and ad- 
venture and contest of some kind if they are to hold 
our interest. And of course the cultivated and so- 
phisticated among us look to the manner of an 
author’s recital as much as we do to its matter. Since 
we are seeking beauty—and we are, whetlier or not 
we realize it—the author’s method of entertaining 
us must be beautiful, not elaborately beautiful, but 
at least simply beautiful. 

As to truth, that is another matter. We may insist 
on it in our daily lives, but we are willing to waive it 
in fiction. Desiring romance we give our author free 
rein. We like to feel that the characters and situa- 
tions we are shown are plausible ones, which is mere- 
ly another way of saying that we like to have our 
illusions maintained. If the situations and characters 
are not plausible, we desire our author to be artistic 
erough to make them seem plausible. And the task 
of the author is greatly simplified by the fact that 
nowadays we all freely admit that anything is pos- 
sible. ja 

As to the backgrounds and characters we are shown, 
our liking for ‘these, too, is shaped by our individual 
preferences. Some of us like home backgrounds and 
simple, rather primitive, characters. Others like 
foreign backgrounds and highly s’ phisticated charac- 
ters. Some of us are fond of tales of princesses 
and ordinary young men. Some of us like stories of 
kings and queens; others want tales of bill clerks 
and stenographers aud chauffeurs—all in “ romantic ” 
situations; a large and growing element among 
magazine readers demands tales of tenement life, 
which can be movingly beautiful in their portray) al 
of the struggles and ambitions of tenement dwellers. 
There is romance among them, in plenty; romance 
nicely blended with realism. And, no doubt, since 
the lists of so called “best sellers” prove it, a large 
element demands tales by authors whose hero is too 
noble to wear a clean shirt, and an equally large 
element demands “sex” stories, on the theory that 
the so called “sex interest” is the sole interest life 
holds. Indeed, it would seem at present, glancing 
through the new novels and current magazines, that 
this last element is the largest of all, since it must be 
so widely catered to. 

But whatever else these various elements may or 
may not demand, they want “romance” and they 
get it, in some degree. To that degree, therefore, 
every novel written is more or less a romantic novel 
and it rests with the reader to find or to miss its 
romance by lending such imagination as he has to 
the author’s picture. The high adventure of John 
Henry Jones, bill clerk, bearding his chief to demand 
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a raise in salary, may be as thrilling to another bill 
clerk as a joust on the Field of the Cloth of Gold was 
te the participants in that joust. But neither the 
scene nor the bill clerk would appeal to the lady 
whose remarks are quoted at the beginning. 

All of which brings us back to the question of 
what a romantic novel really is. To me it is and al- 
ways has been a story of action, episode, and charac- 
terization, frankly written for the purpose of enter- 
taining the reader and dealing preferably with types 
and scenes with which I was not too familiar. I do 
not doubt that a remarkable story could be written 
about the family next door, but I prefer my charac- 
ters on the Inland Sea or in the American desert or 
climbing the Himalayas. It does not interest me to 
read a description of my neighbor taking in the milk 
bottles in the morning. It does interest me to fol- 
low our hero’s journey with a dog team over the 
Chilkoot Pass. Yet to the driver of the average dog 
team there is no more “ romance” in his routine jour- 
ney than my neighbor experiences in taking in the 
morning milk. To me there is romance because the 
types and settings are outside of my own world and 
the combination of the dog team and the driver and — 
the Chilkoot Pass and the struggle with the elements 
appeals to my imagination. One wonders why the de- 
scription of the neighbor taking in the milk must be 
considered “realism ” whereas the description of the 
thrilling journey of the driver and the dog team must 
be regarded as “romance.” Is it romance because it 
is outside of our individual experience? So are the 
incidents and characters of many so called “ realistic ” 
novels. Moreover, we know now, as I have pointed 
out, that the most startling incidents of the most ro- 
mantic story can happen and do happen around us. 
Where then, does realism end? Where does romance 
begin? Not till we can answer these questions shall 
we know what a romantic novel really is. 

Whatever it is, and however often it is downed, it 
always bobs up again in various forms, and its hold 
on most of us is lasting. We realize this when we look 
back along the literary path, for the experience of the 
average reader is much the same. We begin, if we 
are born readers, by reading everything we can get 
hold of, and by reading it all with a vast and indis- 
criminating enjoyment. A little later we discover that 
a certain book by a certain author has especially ap- 
pealed to us, and forthwith we read as many of that 
author’s books as we can find. For an interval he 
furnishes us with both a standard and a preference. 
If he happen to be a writer of romantic tales we enter 
upon our first debauch of romantic novel reading. 

The chances are that we eventually bring about an 
attack of mental indigestion which, when it has 
passed, leaves us in the second and _ hyper-critical 
stage of enjoyment of fiction, a stage in which we 
robustly refuse all but “the best,” though we are still 
very vague as to what “the best” may be. 

At this period we become the natural prey of those 
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vho brandish their art like a sword above their heads, 
calling to us to follow them. We humbly follow, not 
one but many leaders. We are instructed and stimu- 
lated and uplifted until our heads whirl. We rise to 
the heights with inspired leaders and, possibly, tem- 
porarily, descend into the depths with others con- 
vinced that they are equally inspired. We feel that 
we must give them all their chance to pass their 
message on to us. We must prove that we are bored 
and tolerant and,—God save the mark—*“ modern!” 
Our critical faculty, if we have any, is numbered by 
the condition of mental chaos in which we live. We 
are temporarily swayed by this author or that one, by 
this critic or that one; we have glimpses of the sky 
and of the abyss. 

What we get out of it all is in effect a second at- 
tack of mental indigestion, more prolonged and se- 
rious than the first. Its reaction leaves us forever past 
the indiscriminating enjoyment of our first years of 
reading, and the fiery enthusiasms of the second stage. 
Temporarily at least we are in quiet and agreeable 
side waters of the literary stream, beyond reach of 
its falls and treacherous undertow. Our demands are 
simple. We ask only for beauty and entertainment. 
We may not be willing to admit the demand to any 
but ourselves, but we see that it is supplied. 

As a matter of course, we make innumerable ex- 
cursions back to the main stream. We wish to know 
what our contemporaries are doing, and what our 
fellow-men and fellow-women are talking about, and 
why such and such a writer has so huge a follow- 
ing. We find the main stream full of surprises, swol- 
len and turgid here, clear and beautiful there, rush- 
ing on forever to the expected and the unexpected. 
But, and this is a most reassuring discovery, we also 
find, dotted about on it, numerous little islands of 
“ romance.” 

The setting and characters of the so-called ro- 
mantic novel are no longer those of the past. Why 
should they be, when the present period is the most 
interesting, the most dramatic, and thus the most 
“romantic” that the world has ever known? The 
settings of the new romances are modern settings, 
and the characters are modern characters. But the 
romances themselves are what they always have been 
and always will be, as old as the eternal hills, as young 
as the new dawn, and lending themselves to endless 


” 


repetition because the eternal child in most of us 
incessantly continues to demand its favorite fairy 
tale. 


[Miss Jordan is the author of the following books: “Tales of the 
City Room” (1898); “Tales of the Cloister” (1901); “Tales of 
Destiny” (1902); “May Iverson, Her Book” (1904); “Many 
Kingdoms” (1908); “May Iverson Tackles Life” (1913); May 
Iverson’s Career” (1914); “Lovers’ Knots” (1917); “Wings of 
Youth” (1917) ; “ The Girl in the Mirror” (1919); “The Blue 
Circle” (1919); “The Lady of Pentlands” (1923); “Faith Des- 
mond’s Last Stand” (1924); “Red Riding Hood” (1925); “Miss 
Blake’s Husband” (1926).] 
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The History of the Standard Oil Company. Two volumes. 
By Ina M. Tarpett. New York: Macmillan Company. $7.50. 

The Life of Elbert H. Gary. By Ina M. Tarpetr. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $3.50. 


Miss Tarbell is adding to her record as a biographer of public 
men. Her twenty-year-old exposé of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and its dominating figure has recently been deemed profitable 
material for re-publication. Its appearance is closely followed 
by the chronicled rise to fame of the power behind the United 
States Steel Corporation. The two productions are stories of 
industrial giants. Apart from this similarity, they have very 
little in common. Some unnamed agency saw fit, years ago, 
to remove from the reach of curious eyes all trace of what 
Miss Tarbell had written of Oil. Enterprising advertising experts 
of Steel may go to the other extreme, and place copies of their 
master’s “Life” where all who run may read. If Judge Gary 
were candidate for the top-most rung on the ladder of fame, 
Miss Tarbell’s laudatory volume, as it stands, would be suffi- 
cient to gain for him his place. From start to finish he embodies 
the essence of flawless perfection. He is a Methodist without 
fault, filled with justice and tender compassion, even for the 
workingman. His activities, ambitions, conquests and the industry 
with which he has been so prominently identified, are what make 
the volume, according to its sub-title, “The Story of Steel.” 
There will be sundry readers of the author’s lavish encomium 
who will find it puzzling to reconcile the virtues she extols with 
the policy of that administration over which her hero for years 
presided, a policy in which the twelve-hour day, the seven-day 
working week and the recurring twenty-four-hour shift were out- 
standing features not yet so ancient a record of the steel empire 
as altogether to be forgotten. It were unthinkable that a work 
replete with such fulsome adulation has been, for Miss Tarbell, 
purely a labor of love. r. i BD 


Jesus Christ in History and Faith, By Arruur C. Heap- 
LAM. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

Increasing Values in Jesus. By Quincy Lamartine Down. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00. 

Here are two volumes from non-Catholic sources which treat 
of various aspects of the Person and work of Christ. For both 
authors Jesus is divine as well as human, though in the develop- 
ment of his subject Dr. Dowd shaves away the admission. Bishop 
Headlam’s eight lectures were, delivered at Harvard during the 
Advent of 1924 and deal wholly with fundamental apologetic 
problems just as one would expect an orthodox Anglican divine 
to handle them. Unfortunately his analysis of Christ’s purpose 
in life is not in conformity with his preceding findings of fact 
and his Christology fails in its denial of the definite and complete 
organization by Jesus of the Christian Church. “ Increasing Values 
in Jesus” is an attempted application of the Saviour’s teachings 
to the practical problems of modern life. Motived by the realiza- 
tion that Christ is in truth the solution of all man’s difficulties, 
its weakness lies in its disregard of an authoritative interpreter of 
Christ’s message and leads on occasions to that narrowness of 
view which is the logical outcome of the interpretation of Scripture 
by private individuals. With Catholicism as such the author has 
little toleration but somehow, while frequently slurring it, for 
pragmatic reasons he would wish the adoption by the world of 
many of its practices and doctrines, modified, of course, to suit 
his personal tastes. He is particularly earnest in his insistence on 
the prayerful practice of the presence of Jesus and higher Chris- 
tian standards in both public and domestic life, though, strange 
to say, he sees nothing inconsistent with those standards in birth- 
control. Were the chaff and wheat that commingle in these volumes 
separated, priests engaged in preaching and teaching and the active 
ministry would find in them some helpful thoughts and sugges- 
tions. W.1.L 
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Mother. By E. F. Benson. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $3.50. 

If one is to judge from Mr. Benson’s latest book, one can 
conclude that never was son so identified with his mother as he. 
For “this intimate life of a remarkable woman,” written by 
her son, runs very close to autobiography. Page after page details 
his doings—his travels, his readings, his employments in most 
engrossing fashion. We do not quarrel, save with his hiding be- 
hind Mother, and we do not quarrel seriously with that. The book is 
a sequel to “ Our Family Affairs” and deals with the years fol- 
lowing upon the death of Edward, Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
family’s head—from 1896, that is, up to 1918 when Mrs. Benson 
died. Over to France, down to Cairo and Helouan, across to 
Athens and back, now in Turkey, now in Zurich or Venice or 
Paris—then home again to England; so ran the years. Interest at- 
taches to Mrs. Benson as the mother of Arthur C. and Robert 
Hugh and E. F. Benson apart from her own rare qualities of 
heart and mind, and stimulated by these, a new interest grows 
as one reads. Stiill, to some the book’s best values must reside in 
the intimate and exquisite pictures of the souls of Arthur Benson 
and of Robert Hugh. The memoirs are done most graceiully, 
punctuated now with pathos, now with humor, once or twice even 
with tragedy. There is poetry in them and criticism and bits 
of history; there is reminiscence and prophecy. The result is 
what we should expect—a beautiful story of the last years of a 
beautiful life. bi We. Be 





Beatrice Cenci. By Corrapo Ricci. Translated by Morris 
Bisnop and Henry Loncan Stuart. Two volumes. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $10.00. 

Here is a story that does not make pleasant reading. In fact, 
it is revoltingly grewsome. But the author is a skilful crafts- 
man who unites to literary talent apparently painstaking and 
unprejudiced research and the ability to present the facts of a 
very complicated criminal investigation clearly and simply and 
to analyze that evidence with nice discrimination. His volumes 
indicate qualities that assure him success as artist, attorney or 
historian. But it is in the last role particularly that he interests. 
Because he has had the benefit of hitherto inaccessible manu- 
scripts, the work gets added authority. Scholars will read the 
story with the desire of knowing to what conclusions the author 
comes about the subject of the volumes and his opinions of those 
who shared her tragic life and her more tragic death. From 
a maid who has been pictured as a heroine since her execution, 
especially in Shelley’s well-known drama, the mask is torn aside. 
While one pities the youth and misfortunes of Beatrice and 
admits extenuating circumstances in her conduct, she stands out 
convicted on her own testimony for the most part, an adulteress, 
a parricide, a perjurer. Her father and her brothers are all 
bad men whose lives make up a sordid tale though Sr. Ricci 
purges old Francesco of the incestuous guilt with which he has 
been charged. Nor is Clement VIII the scoundrel most biogra- 
phers of the Cenci paint him. He is firm; he is hard; but 
he is just. The volumes contain valuable sidelights on the period, 
especially on the administration of criminal law. Occasionally 
there are episodes that lighten the tragic narrative but its suc- 
cessive chapters of squalid lawsuits and lurid passion and brutal 
excesses cannot make it very popular. W. fh 





Russia. By VALENTINE O’Hara and Nicuoras MAKEEF. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

This is one of the volumes of the “ Modern World Series 
whose aim is to provide a balanced survey of modern States with 
the political, economic and intellectual forces that are moulding 
them. With the present volume the series is almost half complete, 
the volumes on Germany, Ireland and Norway having already 
been published. If the books which are to follow are as com- 
plete and satisfying as “ Russia” the series will assuredly be a 
For the authors have taken pains to picture Russia as 


” 


success. 
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she is today. To do that adequately they have begun with Russia 
of the past, starting with pre-Slav civilization. The real interest 
of the book begins in the third chapter and with the twentieth 
century. Centuries of autocracy followed by a revolution thar 
was terrible in its effects make a picture not easy to forget. And 
the picture is carefully authenticated. “The past of the Russian 
people is dark. The present is terrible. But they have a right 
to the future,” is Herzen’s summary of the nation. So much 
partisan comment has come out of Europe and America dealing 
with the Russian situation that a book such as this will be wel- 
comed by many who are seeking the truth about that great stretch 
of country. For there is little here that is not accounted for by 
state papers and official documents. Needless to say, it is not 
a book that can be read rapidly. G. &. F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Dante in English Literature—In “Dante nella Letteratura 
Inglese” (Philadelphia: Societa Editrice “La Via,” 6500 Haver- 
ford Ave. $2.00), Dr. Michael Renzulli supplies in a comparatively 
small compass a long felt need among the lovers of literature. 
The influence of the “ father of old Tuscan song” upon all litera- 
ture subsequent to the “ Divina Commedia” especially upon English 
literature is conspicuous and unquestioned. To ferret it out for 
oneself is not always an easy task. Doctor Renzulli saves us the 
labor. In a delightful style all his own he traces the influence 
of Dante in England from Chaucer to Thomas Hardy and Maurice 
Hewlett, in America from George Ticknor to Professor Grand- 
gent. The analysis he makes of each author is generally minute 
and always accurate and learned. Lovers of Tennyson would 
doubtless have been pleased to see some reference to the highly 
suggestive Dante lines in “Locksley Hall.” It is to be hoped 
too that in subsequent editions Doctor Renzulli will give due 
credit to Brother Azarias whose “ Phases of Thought and Criti- 
cism” contain a large section of rare literary and critical worth 
on the “ Divina Commedia,” and to the scholarly and popular work 
of the Rev. John T. Slattery, “ Dante.” All lovers of the divine 
poet and our own rich literary inheritance will find the book a 
veritable goldmine of literary knowledge. In English garb this 
splendid contribution to Dantesque bibliography would be invalu- 
able for teachers and students of English literature. 





In Music’s Realm.—There is a praiseworthy effort in “ How 
Music Grew” (Putnam. $3.50), by Ethel Peyser and Marion 
Bauer to show how music, like literature, is intimately connected 
with the religious, political and social phases of each age. For 
completeness it is encyclopedic and the progress of music in all’ 
its phases, except vocal, is traced from its infancy to maturity. 
There is also a study and appreciation of all the great masters. 
However readers must be prepared to find materialistic bias, com- 
positional obscurity and inconsistencies. Its historical aspect is 
weak, almost superficial. It jars to find the Saviour put in the 
same category with His creatures, even with Mozart and Raphael, 
more so with Keats and Shelley. Lovers of music will find the 
book interesting and any educated person can benefit by reading it. 

Of special interest to Catholic musicians in the practical field 
are “Six Hymns in Honor of the Little Flower” (Boston: 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company. 20c), by Rev. Hugh 
F. Blunt and, from the same source, the collection “ For Benedic- 
tion” (12c), by Mary C. Austin, and a pocket-size edition of 
Cardinal O’Connell’s well known “Hymn to the Holy Name” 
(3c).——“ Missa Brevis in Honorem S. Josephi” (Score 80c), 
composed by Joseph J. McGrath, and Bottigliero’s “Mass in 
Honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary” (Score 60c), are available 
from J. Fischer and Brother, New York. Convents and small 
parishes will find them helpful———“ Three Part Music” is the 
latest volume in Ginn’s “ Music Education Series” which aims to 
promote music culture among the young through the development 
of ability to sing well and read readily. This latest collection 
of songs and choruses is decidedly representative and varied. 
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Varia—From the University of California Press (Berkeley) 
comes “ Ocho Sainetes Ineditos de Don Ramon de la Cruz” ($2.00), 
by Charles Emil Kany, being volume XIII of the University’s pub- 
lications in modern philology———“ Les Laurentiades. Retour au 
Pays des Aieux” (Montreal: Les Clercs de Saint-Viateur), by 
Pére M. José Marsile, C.S.V., is a charming poetic narrative of 
Canadian history, done after the style of Byron’s “ Childe Harold.” 
——Téqui (Paris: Rue Bonaparte, 82), publishes “Les Noms 
Juifs” (2.50 fr.), by Georges Massoutié, in a new edition, and 
Lethielleux (Paris: Rue Cassette, 10) has issued “Les Libres- 
Penseurs; Les Dialogues Socialistes” being “Tome V. Oeuvres 
completes. Louis Veuillot.” 

The philologist will find another valuable book added to his 
library in “ The Old Types Pass” (Christopher Publishing House. 
$2.50). Marcellus S. Whaley, the author, has carefully preserved 
for us in three sketches the Gullah dialect of the Carolina Sea 
Islands. For the layman, however, to try to read this book would 
be like a boy conning his first Latin author, one finger on the 
text and another on the dictionary, because the language of these 
southern islands is unintelligible without the glossary and vocabu- 
lary. 





Reprints.—In a second edition of “ The Substance of Gothic” 
(Boston: Marshall Jones. $2.50), Ralph Adams Cram has written 
a new preface and an additional chapter to his six lectures de- 
livered at Lowell Institute in 1916 on the “ Development of 
Architecture from Charlemagne to Henry VIII.” Incidentally 
the volume is a hearty tribute to Medieval civilization whose 
essence was “a sense of balance in life and the determining of 
true values in their proper order.” Mr. Cram’s lectures have 
artistic merit and architectural and historical value. 

For priests and Religious engaged in teaching “Zeal in the 
Class Room” (Chicago: John P. Daleiden), by Rev. M. V. Kelly, 
C.S.B., offers instructive and stimulating reading. It deals with 
the spiritual phases of Catholic school life. The second edition 
merely reprints the first. 

Under the editorship of Ashley H. Thorndike the Macmillan 
Company is inaugurating the “ Modern Readers’ Series” which 
promises to cover a wide range of literature, chiefly English and 
American. The books are in excellent format, attractively bound 
and moderately priced ($1.25 each). The volumes already avail- 
able are: Arnold’s “Culture and Anarchy,” Aesop’s “ Fables,” 
Butler’s “ The Way of All Flesh.” With one or other exception 
the titles announced to make up the series may be generally 
recommended.——A pocket-size edition of Dickens’ “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” has been issued in the “ World’s Classics” series 
(American Branch: Oxford University Press. 80c). 





Pamphlets.—Two five cent pamphlets from the I. C. T. S. 
(Brooklyn) in the series “ Journeys to the Catholic Church. Nos. 
1-2” will be found instructive for Catholics and useful for dis- 
tribution among their non-Catholic acquaintances. They record 
the steps that led various American converts to the Church. 
The I. C. T. S. has also issued “ The Theory of Evolution” by 
Rev. Albert L. Fletcher and “ Objections to the Church” by Rev 
William Hogan, C.SS.R——The John P. Daleiden Company 
(Chicago) publishes several little devotional tracts containing 
prayers for various moods and seasons: “ Stations or Exercises 
of the Holy Way of the Cross,” “Counsels of Jesus to Sister 
Benigna Consolata Ferrero,” “Our Queen’s Treasure,” “St. 
Joseph our Patron,” and “ Devotions to St. Anthony of Padua,” 
the last three being compilations by Rev. F. J. Bergs-——Philothea, 
a Sister of Notre Dame familiar to Catholic readers for her choice 
devotional brochures, has added to her other tributes to the Little 
Flower, “The Little Flower Prayer Book” (Cincinnati: The 
Ad-Vantage Press. 30c), a beautifully gotten-up manual for boys 
and girls. The prayers are simple and unctuous and suited to all 
the needs of the little ones. They will be doubly helpful and 
inspiring because of the beautiful illustrations that accompany 
them, many of them done in the choicest colors. “ The Sacrifice 
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of Commemoration and Other Eucharistic Sketches” (Pustet. 
10c) is done in the Rev. J. M. Lelan’s well-known devotional style 
and abounds in happy thoughts about the Blessed Sacrament. 





Chiefly for Clergy.—Scholarly articles on various phases of 
ecclesiastical law that have appeared from time to time for some 
years in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review by the Rev. Stanis- 
laus Woywod, O.F.M., will insure “A Practical Commentary 
on the Code of Canon Law” (Wagner. $14.00), by the same 
author, a well-merited welcome. Its two volumes have many 
excellencies to commend them. Where the work sins is mainly by 
defect. It is a serious drawback to its use not to have 
inserted the actual text of the canon discussed. In many places 
the definiteness with which a law-text should state rights and 
duties, particularly in their practical application, is absent. A 
hesitancy is often remarked in pointing out a clear line 
of action to be followed. This makes the volumes unsatis- 
factory for those who must depend upon authority of books 
for guidance, as so many of our busy clergy must. A tendency 
also to uncalled-for rigorism is manifest in places. But withal 
the book is a valuable addition to our English commentaries 
on the Code. 

A new edition, the thirteenth, has been issued by the Subirana 
Press, Barcelona, of the “Compendium Theologiae Moralis” 
by John B. Ferreres, S.J., in two volumes. It includes changes 
occasioned by the 1925 edition of the Ritual and by the latest 
declarations of the Roman Congregations, particularly the Code 
Commission: also by recent advances in pastoral medicine ——The 
third volume of the seventeenth edition of Noldin’s Summa Theo- 
logiae Moralis, “ De Sacramentis” (Pustet. $3.50), by A. Schmitt, 
S.J., is off the press, edited with the same scholarship that 
characterized its predecessors. 

“De Delictis et Poenis” constitutes the subject-matter of the 
eighth volume of the “ Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonicic ” 
(Turin: Marietti), by Guidus Cocchi, C.M. As in previous 
volumes there is a completeness and orderliness of treatment that 
will recommend the book especially to students. The summaries 
and schematic outlines introducing the chapters are a decided 
advantage that may well be followed by other writers of Latin 
theological text-books. 

When so much about mystics and mysticism is coming from 
American publishing houses, priests and seminarists will find a 
compendious treatment of the theology of the subject in a second 
edition of “ Theologiae Asceticae et Mysticae Cursus” (Turin: 
Marictti), by Father Francis Naval of the Missionary Sons of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, timely and orthodox. Copious 
citations of sources in footnotes add authority to the author's 
discussion of several knotty ascetical and mystical problems. 

In the realm of scholastic philosophy professors will get help in 
their classes on “ Being” in “ Institutiones Metaphysicae Generalis : 
Elements d’Ontologie” (Paris: Beauchesne), by Father Pedro 
Descoqgs, S.J. Abundant quotations, digressions and appendices 
in French augment the Latin text-———For English readers a handy 
volume covering the same subject in a less formal way is “ The 
Key to the Study of St. Thomas” (Herder. $1.25), a translation 
by John S. Zybura from the Italian of Monsignor Francesco 
Olgiati. It includes a study of “Being” as explained by St. 
Thomas in his metaphysics, theodicy and theology, and lovers of 
the Angelic Doctor will be glad to see this addition to the ver- 
nacular bibliography. 

“Papers on Preaching” (Philadelphia: Peter Reilly. $2.00), 
includes besides a reprint of a number of articles on that subject 
by Monsignor Hugh T. Henry in the Ecclesiastical Review, other 
papers from his pen, now published for the first time. When 
sermon preaching is being severely criticized in the secular press 
it behooves the clergy to take account with themselves and Mon- 
signor Henry’s little volume will ably assist them. His chapters 
have much that is informative and practical, though their im- 
portance would have been emphasized by an introductory chapter 
on the ecclesiastical law about preaching and its responsibility. 
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The Amaranth Club. Jericho Sands. That Fool Moffett. 
Bab Comes Into Her Own. Anne of Green Gables. 


The latest of J. S. Fletcher’s detective stories, “ The Amaranth 
Club” (Knopf. $2.00), is replete with interest and unfolded with 
an able care altogether wanting in so many current “thrillers.” 
Hilda Tressingham, an impoverished Englishwoman of noble con- 
nections, essays politics for an ignoble end. Her partners in crime 
involve her in doings of international moment, and while Scotland 
Yard has it official play in the case, there is amateur sleuthing just 
as fascinating and no less clever. 

In contrast with Morley whose recent volume “ Thunder on the 
Left” is of Americans in an American setting, Mary Borden 
gives a picture of nice English people of the upper classes in 
“Jericho Sands” (Knopf. $2.00). Their niceness consists in 
perfect manners and rotten morals; their entire code in loyalty 
to class and friends. A girl of no ethical or religious principles 
marries a minister for safety. When a war hero comes along her 
safety vanishes and so does she. Every religious character in 
the book is fanatical, every pagan delightful and winning. It is 
well written propaganda for irreligion and immorality. 

Quite a new angle has been given to the “ mixed-marriage” 
plot in “ That Fool Moffett” (Herder. $2.00), by E. C. Scott. 
By the terms of an old will which Dr. Moffett had not time to 
destroy before his death, his son Vincent is sent to a Protestant 
college and by the time he has acquired his M.D. his faith is 
almost lost. After marrying a girl from Georgia whose father 
is a K. K. K. lecturer he finds that he has made the usual mistake 
and wed the wrong girl. But, and here is the difference, he 
remains faithful and in the end finds happiness in his fidelity. 
Though the plot be novel in its details, at times it is crudely 
worked out, especially in the opening chapters. 

There is another book added to the Mary Selwyn series entitled 
“Bab Comes into her Own” (Chicago: Matre and Company. 
$1.50). Clementia is to be congratulated on her facile pen. How- 
ever the religious enthusiasm of the girl characters seems to be 
somewhat overdrawn and the girls too good to be true. The 
scene between Aunt Vergie and Howard is especially worthy of 
commendation. 

“ Anne of Green Gables” (Page. $2.00), by L. M. Montgomery, 
appears in a new edition with illustrations by Elizabeth Withing- 
ton. Anne is a delightful orphan child who is adopted by Matthew 
Cuthbert and his sister. She immediately becomes a factor in the 
home and impresses the neighborhood and the school. Her interest- 
ing career from girlhood into young womanhood is the theme of 
the story. 


——_———_ 


For Teacher and Pupil.—First grade teaching presents 
peculiar difficulties yet modern pedagogy has supplied the 
teacher with admirable helps and interesting devices to minimize 
those difficulties. What others have done for secular subjects, the 
Rev. Jerome D. Hannan of the Pittsburgh diocese is doing to 
facilitate instruction in religion. “ Teacher Tells a Story” (Ben- 
ziger. $2.00), contains the outlines of one hundred and eighty-two 
stories suitable to the child-mind, rich with catechical knowledge 
and systematically arranged. Through the tales, lessons in con- 
duct and religion are wisely inculcated. In addition the volume 
contains teacher-helps to be used with “ Religion Hour. Book 1” 
(Benziger. 20c), by the same author. The thirty stories in 
this little religious reader and prayer book have all the charm 
of fairy tales and our parochial school and Sunday-school teachers 
will welcome both these volumes as excellent helps for leading 
their young charges to the knowledge and practice of their reli- 
gion and the love of Jesus Christ. 

According to modern educational methods the Rev. William R. 
Kelly has prepared “The Mass for Children” (Benziger. 20c). 
It is a series of instructions in story form on the august Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Colored drawings accompany the text and make 
the little volume particularly useful for primary grades. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


M. V. W.’s Opinion of “America” 
To the Editor of America: 

From a letter published on January 23, 1926, it appears that you 
have lost a subscriber known as “M. V. W.” of Evanston, IIL 
In this I sorrow, not for America but for this former subscriber. 

He has been classified and labeled both by what he has said 
and by what he has not said. Why did he state that he “ stayed” 
at a State university five years when every line of his letter 
proves that? He does not inform us that he never attended a 
Catholic college but his letter is also evidence of that fact. He 
has been misled both by what he has done and by what he has 
not done. 

One who received degrees from two Catholic colleges is inclined 
to attribute the undignified, yes impudent remarks of “ M. V. W.” 
to his youth instead of to the influence of his Alma Mater which 
can scarcely be proud of his lack of sense and of manners. 

However, the letter does not impress the conclusion that a State 
college plus a chaplain and a catechism equals a Catholic college. 
In fact it might be used by Father Heithaus as an argument in 
addition to those he has advanced in his excellent writings on 
Catholic foundations. 


Albany. J. C. M. 


To the Editor of America: 


The heading for the letter of M. V. W. in America for January 
23 and the insertions made therein are a delightful bit of editorial 
comment and concise criticism. You are to be congratulated for 
the manner in which you have made M. V. W.’s remarks prove 
the points that you have emphasized in your opposition to the 
matriculation of Catholics at non-Catholic schools, colleges, and 
universities.” 

Any Catholic who has attended non-Catholic boarding schools, 
and has graduated from a non-Catholic university, must be in 
accord with you in this matter, for he could not possibly approve 
of sending a Catholic boy, or girl, to such institutions. There is 
no excuse, in his mind, for parents who oppose the laws of the 
Church and give their children over to the care of agnostic, 
infidel, and non-Catholic teachers of every sort. The usual lack 
of opportunities at non-Catholic institutions for Catholics to 
exercise their religion, and to fulfil the requirements of the 
Church in regard to attendance at Mass, the Sacraments, and 
all that is part of the Faith, together with the absence of con- 
tinuous Catholic influence, are but a few of the reasons why no 
Catholic child should be allowed to attend non-Catholic schools. 

Fathers and mothers would do well to consult a Catholic who 
has had the misfortune to have received his entire education in 
schools, and at a college, which were under non-Catholic auspices, 
before they finally decide to place their sons and daughters in 
non-Catholic institutions of learning, where the children have an 
excellent chance of losing their Faith and their souls through the 
insidious teaching and the dearth of moral influences. 

New York. Row.anp Francis Carr. 


To the Editor of America: 

Ordinarily a letter such as that written by M. V. W., in your 
issue of January 23, ought to be unnoticed but the opportunity 
for a mighty fine lesson is found therein. 

To those of your readers who were “neutral” in re the 
subject of Catholic collegiate education M. V. W. has provided 
the one force needed to make them positive in their belief in the 
value of Catholic college training. 

We note, with amusement untinged by malice, that he has 
“mastered in philosophy.” And yet he could write such a letter! 
We think that AMERICA owes more to M. V. W. than appears on 
the surface; had M. V. W. “ mastered in philosophy ” in a Catholic 
college he certainly would have been able to write a more 
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balanced letter, hence the debt of America to M. V. W. in proving 
such an admirable ally in its “ propaganda” for Catholic colleges. 
The Catholic Church, so thoroughly wise in her understanding 
of human nature, will never stand behind Prohibition as a moral 
principle and consequently no Catholic periodical will take up the 
cudgels in its behalf. 
Paraphrasing M. V. W., we say “ Good-bye America!” 
Boston. Cuester A. S. FazaKas. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My sincere sympathy to M. V. W., Evanston, Ill. The punish- 
ment, however, befitted the crime. But then, he, by his letter, 
wins your case for you on the attendance of Catholics in non- 
Catholic colleges. 

What matters it that he “mastered in philosophy” but failed 
to master himself. Some day he will take back, let us hope, his 
present views. 

Welcome to my home, America! 


Albany. CuHartes B. DunnHAM, Jr. 


Punishment of Criminals 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article “Why Crime Flourishes,” in the issue of AMERICA 
for January 9, seems to indicate that severity in the punishment of 
crime is a preventive. 

Statistics in the Los Angeles office of the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau show that more than half of the boys in serious trouble 
here are out of “broken” homes. To what extent are the legal 
conditions of our Government responsible for “broken” homes? 
Is not the Government punishing the children made bad by its own 
failing? Will, therefore, severity either cure those in trouble, or 
those in danger? Is it not a vicious circle? 

Los Angeles. F. W. Frencu. 
The Catholic Foundation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I be allowed further space to answer the reply that Father 
Heithaus made to my communication appearing in the issue of 
January 16? 

I agree with him that “the personality of Doctor O’Brien’ 
should not be the point at issue, but humbly submit that a very 
violent and direct attack upon Doctor O’Brien’s integrity and 
honesty was the burden of his article, “A Catholic Foundation 
Unmasked.” Father Heithaus, not I, has dragged personalities 
into this question. 

To reply to Father Heithaus point by point: 

1. Father Heithaus in his original article had charged Doctor 
O’Brien with fraudulent and deceitful use of the endorsements 
of the hierarchy and the Encyclical of Pope Pius X. It is true, 
“a personal endorsement will not erase facts,” but the question 
at issue is the proper interpretation of these documents. The 
endorsement of an iritimate friend that Doctor O’Brien is incapable 
of fraudulent and deceitful action of any kind is surely to the 
point. 

2. One cannot conclude from Father Heithaus’ article anything 
but that he held by implication the bishops recreant to their 
duties. The Bishops of Illinois in unequivocal terms endorsea 
the Catholic Foundation at the University of Illinois and they 
are for Illinois the proper and competent interpreters of the 
utterances of the Holy Father and of Canon Law. If the Catholic 
Foundation is all that Father Heithaus contends, “a deceit and a 
fraud,” then he must in logic hold that the Bishops are recreant 
to their duties. He cannot take refuge in the statement that it 
has not properly been explained to them because it has on many 
occasions and in any case it would be their duty to have it ex- 
plained to them fully before endorsing it. 

3. If Father Heithaus thinks the present equipment of the 
Catholic Foundation is sufficient for the proper, “spiritual care 
of the students,” he is welcome to his opinion. Will he please 
explain how 888 students can receive religious instruction in a 
ramshackle, wooden residence of ordinary size? 

4. Did the Catholic Foundation possess a dormitory building 
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where Catholic students could reside such students, as a necessary 
condition of residence, therein, could be compelled to take courses 
in the Catholic religion. 

5. “ Note the word, ‘ spiritual,’” says Father Heithaus, “of the 
Encyclical of Pope Pius X.” Yes, note it and go one step further 
and ask what it means. Is it not spiritual to teach religion, 
even to students at a State university and if it is, is it not necessary 
to have adequate facilities to do the aforesaid, “ spiritual work?” 

6. Father Heithaus here falls into a petitio principii. Certainly 
it is not charity to keep silent when it is a question of defending 
Catholic principle but the whole point at issue is whether the 
Foundation is at variance with Catholic principle. This Father 
Heithaus assumes as the basis of his argument yet I humbly 
submit this is precisely what remains to be proved. 

Bourbonnais, Ill . J. W. R. Macuire, C.S.V. 

[Father Maguire’s letter upholds a point of view that is not 
controverted. In closing this side of the discussion, AMERICA 
points out that at no time has Father Heithaus or this Review 
opposed adequate facilities for the proper work of a chaplain or 
Newman club at a State university. Father Heithaus’ contention 
has been that the Illinois Foundation has, subsequent to the 
Bishops’ approbation of the chaplaincy in 1920, gone beyond the 
scope of a chaplaincy in purpose and in plan—Ed. Ame_rica.] 


Work of the German Jesuits 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When Bismarck expelled the Jesuits from Germany, in the 
year 1871, they found a refuge in Holland, Denmark, England, 
Brazil, the East Indies and the United States. In the States they 
founded and maintained four colleges, situated respectively at 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo and Prairie du Chien. Two missions 
for the Indians were also established by them, both in South 
Dakota, one at Holy Rosary and the other at Pine Ridge. Their 
pastoral care extended to parishes in still other localities. 

In 1908 they handed over these colleges, missions and parishes, 
together with a personnel of 300 Fathers, Brothers and scholastics, 
to the American provinces of their Order. 

During the World War, in 1917, the law expelling the Fathers 
from Germany was repealed. They were allowed to return to their 
old homes in the Fatherland, and are at present as free and 
unrestricted in their work as the Jesuits in America. They are al- 
lowed to preach, teach, found colleges or parishes, etc. 

Many things have changed in the Fatherland since 1870. Owing 
to the fact that the Kaiser—the Protestant Pope, as he was called— 
as well as the kings and princes, were expelled after the war, 
Protestantism received a severe setback. The Church, on the other 
hand, regained her liberty. Formerly the Government would not 
allow the Jesuits to settle in Protestant cities, now tle newly 
founded residences established by the Society of Jesus are mostly 
located in the old strongholds of Protestantism—at Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Hanover, Frankfort, Breslau, Dortmund, Stuttgart, etc. 

Consequent on the collapse of the Protestant dynasties many 
pious Protestants began to doubt the truth of their early convic- 
tions and a movement towards reunion with Rome set in. The 
Fathers do all they can to foster this movement by instructions, 
lectures, sermons, retreats for converts and truth-seekers, and by 
publishing suitable literature. 

The greatest difficulty at present is the impossibility of erecting 
churches or even residences in several of these cities, owing to no 
other reason than the poverty of the German Fathers. Many live in 
rented rooms and find great difficulty in supporting themselves 
under the existing conditions. It will surely not be out of place 
here to suggest that perhaps no more fruitful work could be done 
for the good of the Church today than to aid them in their 
present situation by donations, stipends or loans, which would en- 
able them to make use to the utmost of the opportuniies now of- 
fered in Germany. Doubtless America will be willing to forward 
any such assistance that may be rendered at this critical moment 
when so much is at stake. 


New York. Bernarv H. WIiLpenuuEs, S. J. 








